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From the New York Recorder. 
MONTAIGNE AND EMERSON. 


M. W. Dopp, of this city, has just published a 
volume entitled ‘* Montaigne ; The Endless Study, 
and other Miscellanies,”’ by P's Viner; translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Robert Tury- 
BULL. 

This work is a series of translations from the 
French of Vinet, with an introduction and a sketch 
of Montaigne, and another of Jouffroy, by the trans- 
lator. The American public have been made 
familiar with the writings of Vinet through the 
previous labors of Mr. Turnbull. 

A portion of the Essays of Vi inet, 
under the title of * Vital Christi: inity,”” have been, 
for reasons which Mr. Turnbull gives in his preface, 
incorporated with the present work. The reputa- 
tion of Vinet as a scholar and a thinker is so high 
and so well known, that it is necessary only to say 
that the new articles in this collection of essays are 
fully equal to those that have before appeared, 
The strangeness that so often repels us in a trans- 
lated book is almost entirely removed by the skil- 
ful and idiomatic English rendering of the transla- 
tor. But what has struck us as the gem of this 
book, is the sketch of Montaigne by Mr. Turnbull 
himself. After giving a careful analysis of the 
character of the odd Frenchman, he proceeds to 
compare him with the American Montaigne, Ralph | 
Waldo Emerson. Though the likeness between 
these men will suggest itself to scholars when 
their names are put in juxtaposition, yet, under the 
skilful limning of Mr. T., it becomes exceedingly 
clear and interesting to all. 
joined to a seeming unconsciousness of self, the 
gross intellectual aud moral inconsistencies of Em- 
erson—now seeming ready to believe in the Cock 
Lane ghost, or the Rochester knoekings, and anon 
sneering like a Mephistophiles at all that men hold 
good and true; at one time enunciating the loftiest 
morality, and then (if he means anything by what 
he says) annihilating all distinction between right 
and wrong, and coolly throwing out 
which, when stripped of their misty transcendental 
garb, shock the Christian to the soul—are shown | 


! 
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to have been paralleled in Montaigne with singular | 


exactness. 


- 


s 


character and influence of the writings of Emerson. 
In certain circles, pretending to a monopoly of lit- 
erary taste, the admiration of Emerson is a test of | 

capacity for ‘* introspection’’ and for apprehending 
the ** distinction between the conventional and the 
absolute.’ Of these cliques, found in almost every 
New England village, Emerson has been the proph- | 
et and the priest. Boarding-school misses and 
young gentlemen in love have been delighted by Mr. 
Emerson’s ** insight’? into—they know not exactly 
what. They have gone on reading, and as by 
degrees the real principles of the seer have dawned 
upon them through the purple haze of his diction, 
they have awakened suddenly to the fact that the old 
family Bible, which the gray- haired sire reads with | 
such reverence, is alla “ myth,’ > and no more a rev- 
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published | 


The intense egotism, | 


impieties | 


For a combination of reasons the crities have | 
been very chary of telling the plain truth about the 


id 
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| elation than Shakspeare, and in fact not quite equal 
\to Emerson, because it is musty and old. When 
‘such persons wake up to the real spirit of ‘ their 
| guide, philosopher and friend,’’ they often find that 
their firmest convictions and dearest hopes have 
been stolen away, and that no prospect is left be- 
| fore them but a sea of doubt without a bottom ora 
‘shore. Even when such persons are too well in- 
structed to be carried away from the moorings of 
belief, they find that the subtle poison insinuates 
itself into all- their conceptions of religious and 
moral truth, and mingles its nauseous odor with 
the purest incense of their devotions. 

Mr. Emerson's heresies in taste are minor faults, 
not to be. spoken of in comparison with those that 
are moral and religious. He is a most thorough 
‘master of that kind of linguistic legerdemain that 
covers up the old common-places that have passed 
currentas proverbs in all languages since the seven 
'wise men of Greece, in such a way that we are 
obliged to rub our eyes and stare before we can de- 
‘termine whether these are really our venerable old 

‘friends, or some new Orphic ingot just delved up 
‘from the intellectual El Dorado at Concord. Mr. 
Emerson often 


’ 


Says an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way, 


‘that it really seems a pity to disturb the easy faith 
of his disciple s in their master’s originality. 
| The genius of Mr. Emerson no man ean doubt, 
|but his genius is that of a poet, not that of a phi- 
losopher. This is put forth as a sort of excuse for 
Mr. E.'s seepticism. Genius is a gift of God, and 
he who has it is proportionally responsible for its 
proper use. Voltaire’s Pucelle shows genius, but 
this is no reason why it should be viewed with 
indulgence or read in a Christian family. The 
| genius of Mr. Emerson is no excuse for him in talk- 
ing nonsense or conspiring against the ten com- 
-mandments. Mr. Emerson’s personal excellence 
of character and poetic talent no one will deny ; 
it is with his prineiples that the community has to 
do. Rousseau, a prophet of his own school, has 
said thi it ** a bad principle is worse than a bad 
fact ;’’ by this adage we try Mr. Emerson. 

But enough of ‘this. Our object when we be- 
gan was to express our hearty thanks to Mr. Turn- 
bull for the admirable essay on Montaigne and Em- 
erson. It hits Emerson between the joints of the 
“harness with a skill that is ‘inimitable. Imagina- 
| tive young people are apt to have the Emerson 
fever as children do the whooping-cough or the 
/measles, and we recommend this essay to all young 
persons who are thus afflicted, as an infallible cure. 
| This essay alone is worth the price of the book. 
We wish Mr. 'T’. would do some other philosophers 
we wot of in the same effectual way. 


{We copy from the volume the essay alluded to— 
| pp. 56—75.] 


SKETCH OF MONTAIGNE. 


We add a few notices of Montaigne for the sake 
‘of those not familiar with his life and writings. 
They may serve, perhaps, to elucidate and enforce 
| the principles of the preceding essay. We must 
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confess, however, to some predilection for Mon- | 
taigne, notwithstanding his admitted and glaring 

faults. His shrewd sense, happy temperament, | 
bizarre humor, racy style, and even boundless ego- | soul, and of immortality, of religion, of philosophy, 
tism have acharm. His conduct as a man of the | of vice, and of virtue. All he claimed to know 
world was fair, almost unexceptionable, that is, as certainly was, that there was such a man as Mon- 
things generally go in this strange world of ours. , taigne, and that Montaigne should take good care 
He had certainly frankness and genius, immense | of himself; that is, live as easy and die as easy as 
powers of description, epigram and gossip, all of he could. Nature is his God, if God he ean be 
which he mingles indiscriminately in his writings. | said to have. But nature and Montaigne are one ! 
His essays have rare freshness and vigor. They He lived, therefore, according to nature, that is, 
abound in strange and striking thoughts, original | according to Montaigne. He happened to be of an 
conceptions, and lively figures. Brusque and | easy, firm, half-Epicurean, half-Stoie turn of mind, 
homely, dashed with a boldness and even licen- | shrewd in his calculations and careful in his busi- 
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of prayer, of charity, of ‘* holy living’’ and ‘* holy 
dying,’ he knew nothing. He doubted of all 
| things, of man, of God, of heaven, of hell, of the 


tiousness, not unfrequently repulsive, and even | 


loathsome, he has vivid flashes of beauty and power, | 


a penetrating insight into men and things, and a 
surprising mastery of earnest and homely speech. 
Indeed, Montaigne is the Hogarth of writers. Al- 
ternately he repels and attracts his readers. Never 
dull, never common-place, he is always amusing, 
and often instructive. 

We agree fully with Villemain, who, in his 
eloquent Lloge of Montaigne, endeavors to palliate 
his faults and ce!cbrate his virtues, that the old 
Gascon humorist was *‘ a profound thinker, during 
the reign of pedantry, an ingenious and brilliant 
author in a language unformed and barbarous ;’’* 
nay more, we will allow that Montaigne was honest, 
brave, and even generous’in his way. Had he 


been a mere heathen philosopher, he might have | 


been respected for his good sense and integrity ; 
and his scepticism, though mournful enough, might 
have been forgiven in consideration of his circum- 
stances. Neither would we make him an offender 


fur a word, nor forget that in an age of bigotry 
and outrage he was free from intolerance and 


fanaticism. 

But to all this there are serious drawbacks, and 
truth demands from us, and from every one, an 
honest expression upon this subject. So that with 
reference to Montaigne we must say what Cicero 
said of far greater and better men, Socrates amicus, 
Plato amicus, sed magis amica veritas. ‘Truth, 
then, compels us to say, that Montaigne had no 
fundamental principles ; his virtue was selfishness, 
ut the best prudence—his religion a joke—his 
philosophy fatalism—his life one long and weary 
dream—and his works the exact mirror and apology 
of his life. A greater egotist never lived—a man 
of genius, with an appearance of solid principle 
and substantial comfort, yet frivolous and vain, 
absurd and aimless, from beginning to end. A 
shrewd observer, an admirable anatomist of his own 
mind, a natural and vigorous writer, he lived and 
died—must we say it '—** without God and with- 
out hope in the world.’’ But he was good-natured 
in his way, honest withal, hospitable to his friends 
and visitors, a good landlord, an easy neighbor, a 
fair husband, loved his wine, paid his debts, and 
died in the Catholic faith. Se far so good; for 
such things are not to be despised in men that 
might have been worse. But all the good in 
Montaigne was due to his constitution and habits 
of early training, his spirit of forethought and con- 
trivance, which he had in common with beavers 
and bees, and especially to his extreme and Epi- 
curean anxiety to be free from regret and care. 
Not a particle of it is due to faith or to love, to the 
spirit of religion or the spirit of virtue. God was 
often on his lips, as in his writings, but not in his 
thoughts, above all, not in his affections. Of faith, 
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ness; he took good care of his health and of his 
money, and so he succeeded in passing through 
life without any great vices or great virtues, with 
tolerable comfort to himself and some satisfaction 
to his neighbors. Had he been a positively bad 
man, like many of his admirers and followers, his 
notions, such as they were, would have aggravated 
his temperament, and furnished a plausible apology 
for his vice. By means of such principles any 
** honest rogue’’ might make out a very good case 
in his own behalf. 

Born in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
(1533,) at the chateau of the same name in Peri- 
gord, Montaigne was educated with great freedom 
and care, being awakened in the morning by the 
; sound of musical instruments, taught to speak and 
to read the Latin tongue, even when a child, and 
encouraged to spend much time in bodily exercises 
and out-door sports. Left very much to the free- 
dom of his own will, he was subjected to little con- 
trol, and incited to noble and virtuous action only 
by the counsel and encouragement of his parents. 
His father was of English descent, though a citizen 
of France, who had distinguished himself as a 
soldier, and was chosen mayor of Bordeaux. 
Proud of himself, of his castle, and of his reputa- 
tion, and equally proud of his little son, whom he 
regarded as a sort of prodigy, he inspired the latter 
with a fair proportion of the family pride and the 
iamily virtue. At the age of thirteen, he had fin- 
ished his studics—so say his biographers—at the 
college of Bordeaux, where, among others, he 
enjoyed the instructions of the celebrated Protest- 
ant, George Buchanan, at that time an exile from 
his native land. He was destined for a judicial 
| station, and was sometime a parliamentary coun- 
'sellor; but aversion to the duties of his office 
caused him to retire from it. Subsequent to the 
death of his father, he was elected mayor of the 
city of Bordeaux, the duties of which he discharged 
to the satisfaction of the citizens. Attached by 
| early ties to the Catholic faith, which he probably 
| despised in his heart, but held as a reserve against 
danger ; averse also to everything like care and 
| self-denial, possessing an ample estate, disposed to 
give full scope to all his tastes, and indulging in a 
boundless freedom of inquiry, he abandoned public 
life for more homely and congenial pursuits. He 
travelled much in foreign lands, and received great 
attentions in Rome and Paris. But he best loved 
his home, and as he grew old, devoted himself 
chiefly to the study and description of himself. He 
lays the whole open, at least claims to do so, 
though probably little suspecting the depths of 
vanity and folly which lay beyond his gaze in the 
secret depths of the soul. He parades his faults, 
makes a merit of his selfishness, vanity and indo- 
lence. ‘1 study myself,’ he says. ‘‘ more than 
any other subject. ‘This is my imetaphysic, this 
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my natural philosophy ;"’"—he might have added, 
‘this my virtue, this my religion.’’ He quotes 
abundantly from the old pagan philosophers, and 
occasionally from other authors, sacred or profane, 
now yielding to this, and now to that by turns, at 
one time apparently accepting, at another rejecting 
the whole, and, of course, falling into all sorts of 
strange notions and extravagances. ‘* The writ- 
ings of the best authors among the ancients,”’ he 
tells us, ** being full and solid, tempt and carry me 
which way almost they will. He that I am read- 
ing seems always to have the most force ; and | 
find that every one in turn has reason, though they 
contradict one another.”? He details all sorts of 
trifles and gossiping stories, indulges in the gross- 
est license of description, falls foul of all opinions, 
sacred and profane, hunts up all singular, outland- 
ish, and even indecent sayings, all monstrous 
fancies and follies, and, while aiming to promote 
virtue, sweeps away the foundations of reason and 
religion. He is no Atheist, in his own view, far 
from it; he is not even an infidel and a heretic : 
he seems even religious at times, and strives with 
all his might, so he seems to think, to promote the 
integrity aad happiness of his fellow-men. In de- 
fending the work of the Spanish Raymond de 
Sebonde, half-philosopher and half-monk, who pro- 
fessed to vindicate the Christian religion, by de- 
molishing all reason and common sense, Montaigne 
becomes almost devout, and one would think, for a 
few pages, that he was one of the best Christians 
imaginable ; but, reading on, he finds him extin- 
guishing the last hope of the world, by compli- 
menting it out of the realms of reason, and proving 


men to be no better or higher, either in body, soul, | 


or state, than parrots or monkeys. On one page 
he seems to glorify virtue, on another vice; not, 
indeed, vice in the abstract, or vice as he under- 
stood it, that is, vive in its absolute and grosser 
forms, but what common sense and the word of 
God plainly denounce as vice. Now he exalts 
faith to heaven, and anon tramples it under the foot 
of doubt. On this page reason is everything, on 
the next nothing. Here sobriety, chastity, and 
self-denial are extolled as virtues; there drunken- 
ness, sensuality, and self-indulgence receive an 
ample and enthusiastic apology! Indeed, if the 
archdemon himself had written a bouk, not a bold, 
vicious book, which every one would throw away 
with contempt, but a fair, honest, brave sort of a 
book, which gentlemen and even ladies would read 
witha relish, he could not have taken a more effect- 
ual means than Montaigne has unwittingly done, 
to break down the barriers of religion and virtue. 
The extreme popularity of Montaigne’s Essays 
among all circles in France, may account in part 


for the spirit of levity, licentiousness, and doubt | 


which seems inseparable from that people. Sev- 
enty-five editions of the book have been published 
in Kurope, but the greater part in France, and 
have been circulated especially ‘* among courtiers, 
soldiers, princes, and men of wit and generosity.”’ 

The spirit of his great motto, Que scais-je? 
What know I? which he wrote under his name, 
while over it he drew a pair of emblematic scales, 
runs through his book, and pervades his whole lite. 
‘That he was an original and vigorous thinker, and 
has said some admirable things which deserve the 
attention of thinkers, no one can doubt; but he is 
never profound, never consistent, and though true, 
strikingly true in parts, he is false, absolutely false 
asawhole. ‘ The radical fault of his understand- 
ing,’”’ says Dugald Stewart, ** consisted in an in- 
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capacity of forming, on disputable points, those 
decided and fixed opinions, which can alone impart 
either force or consistency to intellectual character.”’ 
In a word, he was a sceptic, not, however, a sceptic 
who merely considers and examines before he 
believes or teaches, not such a sceptic as the lofty 
and ethereal Pascal, who, while he doubts of man, 
believes in God, and finds there the highest union 
of reason and faith, but a simple and incorrigible 
doubter, a doubter from the beginning to the end 
of life, with some prudential maxims, but no fixed 
and immutable principles, no clear and well- 
grounded hopes. He is not positively an infidel, 
| at least, not consciously so, but a sceptic such as we 
‘find described in a work of the age to which Mon- 
| taigne belonged, and drawn doubtless from life, by 
Bishop Earle, entitled ‘* Mierocosmography, or a 
| Piece of the World discovered in Essays and 
Characters.’’ Indeed, if the picture had been pre- 
sented to Montaigne, as has been shrewdly conjec- 
‘tured, he must himself have acknowledged the 
likeness. ‘‘ A skeptick in religion is one that 
‘hangs in the balance with all sorts of opinions ; 
_whereof not none but stirs him, and none sways 
‘him. <A man guiltier of credulity than he is taken 
to be; for it is out of his belief of everything that 
-he believes nothing. Each religion scares him 
‘from its contrary, none persuades him to itself. 
|He would be wholly a Christian, but that he is 
\something of an Atheist; and wholly an Atheist, 
‘but that he is partly a Christian; and a perfect 
|Heretick, but that there are so many to distract 
‘him. He finds reason in all opinions, éruth in 
none; indeed, the least reason perplexes him, and 
the best will not satisfy him. He finds doubts and 
scruples better than resolves them, and is always 
too hard for himse i 

Some call this ‘*a position of equilibrium,” 
highly philosophical and becoming ; and under the 
plausible conceit, justify all the errors and aberra- 
tions of Montaigne. But, alas! what sight can be 
more painful and humiliating, than that of an old 
man like Montaigne, thus doubting, on the verge 
of eternity, poising, as best he can, his palsied 
limbs on the edge of the toppling precipice, ready 
to take the last leap in the dark, or ‘to shoot the 
gulf,’ as Emerson calls it, with little hope of find- 
ing anything beyond, but the deeper abyss of 
eternal extinction’ Surely there is something in- 
expressibly mournful, as well as ‘ farcical,’’ in 
such a life, as Montaigne’s American eulogist 
“seems to suspect, and no man ean justify it by say- 
ing, as he does, ** Let it lice at fate’s and nature’s 
door.’ 

Montaigne tells us that he married a wife, be- 
longing to the church, and did many other things 
equally important, not because he chose to do 
‘them, but because it was ‘* the custom.’’ At the 
| hour of death, he acted upon his old principle of 
i habit and of doubt. He died, of a painful disease, 

in 1592, in the sixtieth year of his life. He caused 
the mass to be celebrated in his chamber. At the 
,elevation of the host, he raised himself upon his 
| bed to adore it, ** pour Uadorer,’’ but immediately 
fell back, and expired. 

We have said, and Vinet has said, that Mon- 
| taigne had no God; that, in fact, he was a mate- 
rialist, perhaps a pantheist and fatalist, though, 
ponienay-sage of all the notions involved in these sys- 
;tems he had his doubts. But if he had any theory 
| of the universe at all, it approached the most nearly 





* Quoted in Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertations on the 
| History of Speculative Philosophy, p. 124. 
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to fatalism. Hence he says, Essays, chap. 12th: 
** All this I have said,” namely, that men are in no 
respects superior, in body or in soul, to the lower 
animals, ‘to prove this resemblance there is in 
human things, and to bring us back and join us to 
the crowd. We are neither above nor below the 
yest. All that is under heaven (says the wise 
man) is subject to one law and one fortune. 


All things remain 
Bound and entangled in one fatal chain. 
Lucretius. 


There is some difference ; there are several ranks 


and degrees, but it is under the aspect of one and 
the same nature ; 


All things arising from their proper cause 
Remain distinct and follow nature’s laws. 
Lucretius.” 


And so he goes on to show that all things are fated ; 
that men and animals alike are bound by a re- 
sistless necessity ; and that, in this respect, man 
has no preéminence over the beast; concludes, 
that it is best it should beso, and exhorts himself 
and others to acquiescence and submission. 

Of course, such a man could have no morality, 
properly speaking, and little or no hope beyond 
death. It is singular, however, to see how death 
haunts him, and how much he talks about it. In- 
deed, his essays are full of it. He recurs to the 
subject again and again; and though he pretends 
to be reconciled to the thing itself, nay, to be on fa- 
miliar terms with it, having been nearly killed on 
one occasion—an incident which he describes with 
great minuteness, (as if he would penetrate the 
fearful mystery,) and compares it again and again 
to sleeping and fainting—it is quite evident that it 
is the one great evil which he cannot avoid. Stoic 
and Epicurean by turns, he now braces himself up 
against it as something inevitable, mustering all 
his resources for the dread encounter; and then, 
again, affecting to despise it, speaking of it as 
something absolutely pleasant, or at least bearable, 
and using ali the means in his power to make the 
encounter, if not agreeable, yet not absolutely over- 
whelming. But of Christian hope or consolation 
he makes no mention. He offers no prayer, no 
plea, before the mercy-seat ; says nothing of that 
Divine Saviour, who has conquered death, and be- 
reft it of its sting, and not a word‘of that glorious 
home, where all the holy are reunited in eternal 
honds. Ina word, he speaks of the subject as any 
old Pagan might be supposed to speak of it, who 
has never heard of the way of life, and who seri- 
ously doubts the immortality of the soul. 

After stating that he was always prepared for 
death, that is, that in his travels he always carried 
about with him certain material conveniences which 
might assist him in his last hours, he adds: ** 'To 
conclude the account of my frail humors, | do con- 
fess, that, in my travels, | seldom come to my quar- 
ters, but it runsin my mind whether | could like to 
be sick and die there. I wish to be lodged in some 
private part of the house, remote from all noise and 
nastiness, not smoky, nor close. I aim to soothe 
death by these frivolous circumstances, or rather to 
rid myself of all other ineumbrances, that | may 
have nothing to do but to wait for an event which 
will be enough to weigh me down without any 
other load.*” He then proceeds to specify various 





forms of death, and the one he would prefer ; and) 
savs, ‘It is but a moment, ‘tis true, but withal al 
moment of such werght, that I would willingly give! 


. . - ¢ i 
many days of my hfe fo shoot the gulf in my own, 


way. * * * Might not one even render it pleas-| 
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ant, as they did who were companions in death with 
Anthony and Cleopatrat I set aside the severe 
and exemplary efforts produced by philosophy and 
religion. But amongst men of low rank, such as 
a Petronius and a Tigillinus, at Rome, there have 
been found men condemned to dispatch themselves, 
who have, as it were, lulled death to sleep, with 
the delicacy of their preparations ; they have made 
it slip and steal away, even in the height of their 
accustomed diversions, amongst harlots and good 
fellows. There is not a word of consolation, no 
mention of making a will, no ambitious affectation 
of constancy, no talk of their future state, amongst 
sports, feasts, wit, and mirth, table-talk, music, 
and amorous verses. Is it not possible for us to 
imitate this resolution, ina more decent way? Since 
there are deaths fit tor fools, and fit for wise, let us 
find out such as are fit for those who are betwixt 
both.”’—Book IIl., ch. 9. 

In these remarks, we have been insensibly drawn 
further than we intended ; and yet we are tempted 
to say a few words more; for Montaigne, in his es- 
sential characteristics, has recently been reproduced 
in America. ‘Two hundred and sixty years after 
his death, he reappears once more in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who, in his general disposition and turn 
of mind, may be justly termed the American Mon- 
taigne. His works, with slight exceptions per- 
taining to form and degree, are an echo of those 
of his French prototype, with perhaps a louder 
and sweeter tone, mingled with a peculiar, but 
vigorous, New England twang. ‘There are differ- 
ences—perhaps considerable ones ; for Emerson is 
a more thorough and consistent sceptic, who knows 
himself inthis respect completely, and makes no 
pretensions to faith in any creed or chureh, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant. He has also more depth 
and refinement, and, unlike Montaigne, who is ma- 
terialistic in his tendencies, Emerson is ideal and 
imaginative, a worshipper of beauty, and what is 
singular, at first sight, a devout adorer, not only 
of nature, but of himself. Montaigne never rose 
to such a strain. He had a comfortable opinion of 
himself, but, upon the whole, never fell down to 
worship hisown image. Yet both constitute their 
own God, and depend for guidance and blessing ex- 
clusively upon their pessonal impulses. Neither 
have faith except in themselves ; and both give ut- 
terance to the heartiest contempt of all other faiths. 
Emerson, it may be said, has faith in the infinite, 
in the over-soul, as he calls it, butit is the infinite 
as it flows and flashes in his own native energies 
and tendencies. The style of Emerson, though un- 
like that of Montaigne in several particulars, won- 
derfully resembles it in others. Indeed, it seems 
the utterance of the same man, somewhat polished, 
and ina higher and more rhythmic strain. It has 
the same honest, homely freedom, the same rapid- 
ity and force, the same sudden and striking turns, 
the same quaint and racy vigor, the same peculiar 
and lively ring. The quotations are somewhat 
similar, and made after the same fashion—nay, 
many of the thoughts and expressions are precisely 
alike. Indeed, you see Montaigne and Emerson on 
almost every page—the one in the homely garb of 
the old Gascon gentleman, the other in the pomp 
and splendor of modern rhetoric. 

But upon this subject we need not argue or spec- 
ulate. Emerson has himself confessed, in general 
terms, the family likeness and sympathy. ‘The 
essays of Montaigne from early years have been 
his favorite study ; they seem to himself the utter- 
ance of his own secret heart. In his article on 
Montaigne, in his ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ he says : 
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‘* And yet, since the personal regard which I enter- 
tain for Montaigne may be unduly great, I will, un- 
der the shield of this prince of egotists, offer, as an | 
apology for electing him as the representative of 
scepticism, a word or two to explain how my love | 
began and grew for this admirable gossip. A  sin- 
gle odd volume of Cotton's translation of the Es- | 
says remained to me from my father’s library, | 
when a boy. It lay long neglected until, after |‘ 


many years, when I was newly escaped from cole 


lege, I read the book and procured the remaining | 
volumes. I remember the delight and wonder in| 
which [ lived with it. It seemed to me as if J had | 
myself written the book in some former life, so sin- | 
cerely it spoke to my thoughts and experience.’’* 
No wonder, for Emerson is a genius, and does not | 
pray. ‘* The dull pray,’’ he 
are light mockers.’’ 


everything in its turn. So, also, Emerson doubts. 


‘‘ Knowledge,”’ he affirms, “is the knowing that | 


we cannot know.”’ * Beliefs 
to be structural ; and as soon 
the poise and vivacity which allow the whole ma- | 
chinery to play, he will not need extreme exam- 
ples, but will alternate all beliefs in his own life.” 
IIe believes, indeed, in the ‘“ natural and moral 
economy,”’ in ** absolute truth and virtue.’’ Good, 
very good! so far as it goes; nothing could be 
better. In fact, it is fundamental ; but what is it! 
Is devotion one with “the falling leaf and blow- 
ing clover?’’ * All things 
** identical,’’ ‘the one and the many’’—but the | 
one is in the many, and all men and animals are on 
their way to glory! Sin is “* defect ;”’ sin is only | 
something ‘* less ;’? and virtue is acting ‘* accord- 
ing to one’s own constitution.” 
instinet ; as intellect, as intuition; God is the all, 
and therefore all things, good and bad, are fated. 
Beliefs are ** structural ;’’ a wise man runs through 
them all, and lands in what? In the absolute, the 
inevitable, the eternal. Believe what he will, nay, 
believe nothing, “all are at last contained in the 
Eternal Cause.’’ ‘*God is a substance, and his 
method illusion !’? And thus, 


,»” he adds, ** appear 
as each man attains | 


If our bark sink, ‘tis only to a deeper sea. 


‘* Belief,”’ 
the affirmations of the soul ; 
them.’’ Pretty comprehensive this; but whose 
soul? My soul, your soul, any soul—what we 
affirm is the truth, nothing more, nothing less. 
Belief, then, like virtue, is ** constitutional.’’ 1 | 
cannot accept your faith, you cannot accept mine. 
We must take what nature gives us. Each man | 
must have a revelation of his own; nay, he is his | 
own revelation. ‘There can be no Bible, then, from | 
God, no special revelation, no infallible creed. 
Christianity may be great and good, but there is | 
something greater and better. In a word, we are 
(Emerson and those who hold with him might say) 
our own religion and our own God. The Infinite 
speaks in us, lives in us, acts in us, whatever we 
are, and whatever we do! And this infinite is 
little better than the Chinese sage’s ‘ vast flowing 
vigor.’’ Says Emerson, emphatically, ‘‘ Fortune, 
Minerva, Muse, Holy Ghost—these are quaint 
names, too narrow to cover this unbounded sub- 
stance. ‘The baffled intellect must still kneel before 
this cause which refuses to be named—ineflable 
cause, which every fine genius has essayed to 
represent by some emphatic symbol, as ‘Thales by 


unbelief in denying 


* Representative Men, p. 163. 


says, ‘ the geniuses | 
Montaigne doubts, doubts | 


ss? J | 
,’ says Emerson, are | 


God is in all, as} 


says Emerson, ‘* consists in accepting | 
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| water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras by (nous) 
‘thought, Zoroaster by fire, Jesus and the moderns 
iby love ; and the metaphor of each becomes a na- 
jtional religion. The Chinese Mencius has not 
been the least successful in his generalization. ‘ | 
fully understand language,’ he said, ‘ and nourish 
‘well my vast flowing vigor.’ ‘I beg to ask what 
you call vast flowing vigor? said his companion, 

The explanation,’ “replied Mencius, ‘ is difficult. 
This vigor is supremely great, and in the highest 
degree unbending. Nourish it corre ctly, and do 
it no injury, and it will fill up the vacancy between 
heaven and earth. This vigor accords with and 
assists justice and reason, and leaves no hunger.’ 
|In our more correct writing we give to this gener- 
alization the name of Being, and, therefore, confess 
that we have arrived as far as we can go. Suffice 
it for the joy of the universe, that we have not 
larrived at a wall, but at interminable oceans.’’* 
Interminable oceans, vast flowing vigor, fire, air, 
| water, thought, love, being, a boundless, ineffable, 
nameless, ever- “flowing abyss, and we the waves— 
something grand in all this—but where is God, the 
personal ‘God, the Father of spirits, the God who 
hears prayer, who forgives sin, who regenerates 
the soul? 

Said we not well that Emerson, like Montaigne, 
has no God, in the proper sense of the term? ‘To 
him God is “ the generalization’’ of the intellect, 
‘the ever- present ‘‘ Ideal’’—substance, being, unity, 
‘that unity, that over-soul, within which every 
/man’s particular being is contained and made one 
“with all other.’’ ‘* We live in succession, in divis- 
ion, in parts, in particles. Meantime, within man 
is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; the uni- 
versal beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related; the eternal One."*t Perfeet and 
eternal identity here. If God is personal, he is 
| personal only in man. Ile comes to consciousness 
‘only in man, as Hegel, Emerson’s master in meta- 

physics, teaches. Hence, our author adds: * And 
‘this deep power in which we exist, and whose 
beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only selt- 
suflicing and perfect in every hour, but the act of 
seeing and the thing seen, the secr and the spectacle, 
the subject and the "object, are one.”"~ Of course, 
‘* before the revelations of the soul, Time, Space, 
Nature, sink away.” God is only a “ common 
| nature,’ > “all mind is one,” “ that third party, 
| that common nature, is not social, it is impersonal ; 
jas God.) And thus, ‘the simplest person who 
in his integrity worships God, becomes God !””|| 

Of course, Emerson, in euch a case, like Mon- 
taigne, under the influence of materialism or fatal- 
‘ism, can have ne morality or virtue. It can be 
nothing more than his peculiar temperament, having 
jae basis, no sanction or law. That which I call 
right or goodness is the choice of my constitution ; 
and that which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire 
afier, is the state or circumstance desirable to my 
constitution.’*4 

Sin is unknown to such a system. It is simply 
** defect,’’ or something ‘* less,”’ as Emerson fre- 
quently confesses, and will soon be swallowed up 
in the boundless tides of being. ‘There can be no 
reward, and no punishment, no salvation, at least 
no perdition. All, good and bad, whether they 
worship in churches, or sin in brothels, are on 
their way to glory. On this point, startling as it 


} 
| 


* Emerson's Essays, 2 Series, pp. 79, 80. 
+ Essays, 1 Series, p. 245. 
+ Ibid. 


§ Ibid., pp. 249, 252. 
|| Ibid., p. 265. 


T Ibid., p. 125. 
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may seem, Emerson does not blench for an instant. 
** Evil,’’ says he, *‘ according to the old philoso- 
phers, is good inthe making. * * * to what 
a painful perversion had Gothic theology arrived 
that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for evil 
spirits! But the divine effort is never relaxed ; 
the carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass 
and flowers ; and man, though in brothels or jails, 
or on gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and 
true.”’"* Ina word, good and evil, in their essen- 
tial natures, are indifferent. ‘The bad changes into 
the good. God hates the one no more than the 
other. Like the Indian god, whose words Emerson 
quotes with approbation, he may say: * I am the 
same to all mankind. ‘There is not one who is 
worthy of my love or hatred. They who serve 
me with adoration—I am in them, and they in me. 
If one whose ways are altogether evil serve me 
alone, he is as respectable as the just man ; he is 
altogether well employed; he soon becometh of a 
Virtuous spirit, and obtaineth eternal happiness.’’t 

Finally, in such a system, there can be no devo- 


tion, no piety, no prayer. ‘* Men’s prayers,”’ says | 
Emerson, ‘* are a disease of the will.’’ ‘* Prayer | 
for a private end, is meanness and theft.” ** As | 


soon as a man is one with God, he will not beg’ — 


ray. 

Nor will he repent. ‘* Another kind of false 
prayers are our regrets.’”) Aud why should a man 
repent, who is one with God, who is God! He 
may change for the better; but he has nothing to 
regret, nothing to fear. Demons and wicked men 
need only * self-reliance,’’ to become as the angels 
of light. They, too, have nothing to regret, 
nothing to fear. For, ‘* the same fire, vital, con- 
secrating, celestial, burns until it shall dissolve all 
things into the waves and surges of an ocean of 
light.’*§ 

Emerson has a fine essay on Prudence, and, doubt- 
less, like his friend Montaigne, he is in most things 
a prudent man. He seems to possess a free, joy- 


ous spirit—judging simply from his works; but, | 
alas! these are probably but a poor expression of | 
the man. He seems to have no fear of death, and | 


exults in the prospect of falling back into the bound- 


less ocean of being! He claps his hands, and | 
shouts with infantine glee, in the presence of the | 
vast, ever-flowing over-soul. ‘To him the past is | 
nothing, the future nothing, the present ‘ always | 
present,’ and always joyful, everything! He 
seems content to live, content to die. But all this | 
may be surface, at the best, poetry, or philosophic | 
cant, and, beneath these joyous waves of the upper | 
spirit, there may be, even in Emerson's soul, ter- | 
rible chasms of doubt and fear, opening into unut- | 


terable and appalling depths below. Be this, 


however, as it may—nay, granting that he has_ 


good health, and a happy constitution, the gift of 
genius, and the gift of joy, his system of religion 
and morals is utterly baseless and barren; and 
such a man is just as likely to act ** from the devil,” 
as from God; from vice as from virtue. ‘I re- 


member,’ says he, ** an answer which, when quite | 


young, | was prompted to make to a valued adviser, 
who was wont to importune me with the dear old 
doctrines of the church. On my saying, ‘ What 
have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I 
live wholly from within!’ my friend suggested— 
* But these impulses may be trom below, not from 
above!’ I replied, ‘ They do not seem to me to 


* Representative Men, p. 133. + Thid., p. 139. 
+ Essays, 1 Series, pp. 68, 69. § Ibid., p. 259. 


the such ; but if J am the devil's child, I will then 
| dive from the devil.’ No law ean be sacred to me, 
but that of my own nature. Good and bad are but 
names very readily transferable to that or this; the 
jonly right is what is after my constitution, the only 
| wrong what is against it.’’* 

Ah me, how true it is, as recorded by the pen 
, of inspiration, ‘* that there is a way which seemeth 
| right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways 
jof death.’ For here is a theory, vaunted as the 
very perfection of beauty and power, without a 
God, without a Saviour, without a morality, with- 
}out a heaven—a theory, which makes man his own 
God, his own law, his own morality, his own heaven 
|—a theory, the final result of which must be vni- 
versal atheism, or at the best universal doubt. It 
1s, however, the natural, the inevitable result of 
\abandoning an authoritaiive revelation, and, above 
all, of rejecting that great central truth, the inear- 
nation of Jehovah in the person of Jesus Christ, 
where alone we find the personal God, the Father, 
the friend, the Saviour of man. 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
FLETCHER AND MILTON. 


We are irresistibly reminded of the Penseroso 
in reading the fine song that follows, as we are of 
Comus in the * Faithful Shepherdess.” That 
Milton had Fletcher in his thoughts cannot be 
doubted; but the great epic poet added so much 
from his own rich store, that the imitation may 
well be pardoned by the admirers of both, the rather 
‘that the earlier bard stands the test of such a com- 
parison well. Both are crowned poets; but they 
wear their bays with a difference. 


FROM THE “* NICE VALOR, OR THE PASSIONATE 
MADMAN.”’ 


Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you speed your folly ! 
There ‘s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see ‘t, 
But only melancholy ; 
© sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that ’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 


Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a stil] gloomy valley, 
Nothing ’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


THE SATYR’S SPEECH, FROM THE ‘* FAITHFUL 
SHEPHERDESS.”’ 


Thorough yon same bending plain, 

That flings his arms down to the main, 
And through these thick woods have I run 
Whose bottom never kissed the sun, 
Since the lusty spring began. 

All to please my master Pan, 





* Essays, 1 Series, p. 44. 
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ABOUT A 


Have I trotted without rest 

To get him fruit ; for ata feast 

He entertains this coming night 

His paramour, the Syrinx bright. 
But behold, a fairer sight! 

By that heavenly form of thine, 
Brightest fair, thou art divine ; 
Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 

Shines more awful majesty, 

Than dull weak mortality 

Dare with misty eyes behold 

And live! Therefore on this mould 
Lowly do I bend my knee 

In worship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive whate’er this Jand 

From her fertile womb doth send 
Of her choice fruits; and but lend 
Belief to that the satyr tells : 

Fairer by the famous wells 

To this present day ne'er grew, 
Never better nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet's wood ; 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus; nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel whose teeth crack “em ; 
Deign, O! fairest fair, to take ’em! 
For these black-eyed Dryope 

Hath oftentimes commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb : 
See, how well the lusty time 

Hath decked their rising cheeks in red, 
Such as on your lips is spread. 
Here be berries for a queen, 





Some be red, some be green 5 

These are of that luscious meat 

The great god Pan himself doth eat : 
All these, and what the woods can yield, 
The hanging mountain, or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong : 
Till when humbly Jeave I take, 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 
Under a broad beech’s shade. 

T must go, I must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. 





The charming pastoral from whence this beauti- | 
ful speech is taken, was irrevocably condemned in | 
the theatre on the first and only night of representa- 
tion; which catastrophe, added to a similar one 
that befell Concreve’s best comedy, ‘* The Way 
of the World,”’ both authors being at the time in 


the very flood-tide of popularity, has been an un- 
speakable comfort to unsuccessful dramatists ever 
since. I recall it chiefly to mention the hearty 
spirit with which two of the most eminent of 
Fletcher's friendly rivals came to the rescue with | 
laudatory verses. The circumstance does so much | 
honor to all parties, and some of the lines are so | 
good, that I cannot help quoting them: George | 
Chapman says that the poem— 


Renews the golden world, and holds through all 

The holy laws of homely Pastoral ; 

Where flowers and founts and nymphs and semi- | 
gods 

And all the graces find their old abodes ; 
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Where forests flourish but in endless verse, 
And meadows, nothing fit for purchasers : 
This iron age 


(Think of that in the days of James the First!) 


This iron age that eats itself will never 
Bite at your golden world, that others ever 
Loved as itself. 


Ben Jonson, first characterizing the audience 
after a fashion by no means complimentary, says 
that the play failed because it wanted the laxity of 
moral and of language which they expected and 
desired. He continues :— 


I that am glad thy innocence was thy guilt, 
And wish that all the muses’ blood were spilt 
In such a martyrdom, to vex their eyes, 

Do crown thy murdered poem, which shall rise 
A glorified work to time, when fire 

Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire. 





From the Transcript. 


ABOUT A PARROT. 


Ay incident, touchingly illustrative of the power 
of attachment in the lower animals, is related in 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal of a recent date. 
In a small family, in the south part of that city, 
there was a parrot which had found a home there 
for years, and had become a pet of the family. A 


| child was taken sick this spring, and was not seen 


by the parrot for some days. The bird had been 
used to repeat her name, and in the child’s absence 
kept repeating the name so incessantly as to annoy 
the family. The child died; the repetition of the 
name was kept up, until one of the family took 
the parrot to the room where the corpse lay. The 
parrot turned first one side of its head and then the 
other towards the corpse, apparently eying it, and 
was then taken back. He never repeated the name 
again, was at once silent, and the next day died. 
This incident is more poetical even than that on 
which Campbell has founded his graceful little 
poem of ‘* The Parrot.” 


Of this story, he says ; 
‘* It is not a fiction. 


I heard it many years ago 


| in the island of Mull, from the family to whom it 


belonged.’? We quote a few of the stanzas con- 


taining the substance of the story :-— 


A parrot from the Spanish main, 
Full young and early caged, came o'er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and sky, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 


At last, when old, and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 
In Spanish speech the bird replied ; 
Flapped round his cage with joyous sereech— 
Dropped down, and died. 

















From the Examiner, of 27 July. 
DANGER OF STEAM SHIPS. 


Wuiute speaking of steam voyages, there is one 
subject upon which we feel it our duty to express 
some apprehension. Increased facilities of inter- 
sourse in every direction we desire most warmly. 
In the case of America, we are so unreasonably 
hopeful as to feel that all we should desire will 
hardly be attained, until every day’s London paper 
contains fresh American intelligence. The Cunard 
company already promises to add an entirely new 
service of screw steamers, for goods and passen- 
gers, to its great line of mails. We rejoice at 
this. ‘Travellers are created by facilities of travel. 
If towns like Coventry and Leamington support a 
dozen daily trains, nations like Great Britain and 
the United States might find work for a daily 
steamer between shore and shore. The number 
rapidly diminishes of those good vegetable crea- 
tures who live in the same village with all they 
love and all they talk about. But it does not please 
us, therefore, when we see two competing lines, 
upon a track able to support them both, engaged in 
a somewhat morbid struggle for supremacy. The 
number of ‘‘ quickest voyages on record,’ made 
during the last few months between New York and 
Liverpool, excite in us more dread than pleasure. 
We desire more and more intercourse ; but we are 
as well content that the Atlantic should be crossed 
in twelve days as in ten, if ten-day voyages pro- 
ceed out of the strained energy of competition. 
We admire the Cunard fleet, and wish the Collins 
line to prosper ; but it is our earnest hope that the 
English and the American proprietors of those fine 
vessels will not look on the Atlantic as a race- 
course. It is better to discuss this matter now, 
than wait for an accident. There are plenty of 
people who will then say that they always knew 
what would be the consequence ; but we much pre- 
fer that they should join us now in proclaiming 
what the consequence will be. 

We have reason to know that our remarks are 
not uncalled for. In Liverpool and New York, 
the first arrivals of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Asia, were looked for as eagerly, and betted 
upon as wildly, as ever any Dare-devil or Little 
Pickle was looked for or betted on beside the win- 
ning-post at Epsom. When the first vessel of the 
Collins line, the Atlantic, lay moored in the Mer- 
sey, her departure on the return voyage was post- 
poned for a fortnight. If people were wrong in 


with, and excel in speed, a boat of the Cunard line, 
notoriously slow, which had been advertised to 
start somewhere about that time—if people sus- 
pected such a motive wrongly, they were not un- 
reasonable. The slow boat was at any rate with- 
drawn, and a vessel as notoriously quick ran in its 
place on the appointed day. From that time to 
the present, we have heard a little too much of 
quick voyages. We prefer loss of time to loss of 
life. If competition must imply a rivalry in speed, 
and a straining of each vessel to its utmost power, 
give us a conjurer for captain, and a magician for 
first mate. A merely human amount of wakeful- 
ness and skill is not enough to satisfy our fears. 

We are quite well aware that there are now two 
vessels on the Cunard line, able to cross the Atlan- 
tic fairly, with favorable circumstances, in ten or 
eleven days; and we admire their power, without 
fearing it. But the fact remains still, after making 
this allowance, that there are Atlantic races; and 
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we earnestly remind all those who have a stake in 
them, that passengers who do not pay their money 
for a voyage to the bottom, think a safe boat better 
than a swift one. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
CHRISTMAS-DAY IN ‘ THE BUSH.” 


I wonper, Edward, who will meet 
To-day around my father’s fire? 

Dear sister May, with voice so sweet— 
The very sweetest of the choir ; 

And Mary too—poor widowed girl— 
She and her boy will sure be there :— 

Here is the little golden curl 
She gave me of her baby’s hair. 


Old uncle John to-night will sing 
** Will Watch,” as he did years ago. 
When I was quite a little thing, 
I used to weep at ‘** Susan’s’’ woe. 
And when they have the elder wine 
That mother keeps for Christmas-day, 
They ‘ll drink your health, dear Ned, and mine, 
And wish we were not far away. 
And then they ‘Il talk of all we planned 
Before we crossed the mighty sea, 
And wonder if this distant land 
Can ever be a home to me. 
Then one by one they will recall 
Your love for me, so strong and true, 
Your ever trustful heart—and all 
Will bless the God who gave me you. 





WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
Tue splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and sear 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river ; 
Our echoes rol] from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 


i é | Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
attributing the postponement to a desire to run} 


And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
The Princess. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low. low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dropping moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon, 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the west, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon ; 
Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep. 
The Princess. 











CONDORCET. AAI 
plishments ; but why M. Arago should speak of 
the nom glorieux de Condorcet we are at a loss to 
comprehend. He was in no walk truly original— 
not in any sense of the word a genius—nor, as to 
mere acquisition, had he studied any one subject 
of science so profoundly as to merit a place among 
its first-rate masters. He was (to parody John- 
| son’s phrase) a man of letters among the savants, 


a savant among the men of letters—the best pos- 
Or these twelve volumes the slenderest has 600 | sible secretary and eloge-maker for the Academy 


pages—the most corpulent reaches to §23. Of | —vir amplius. The cleverest of the lighter 
that first and monster tome 180 pages are given to| pieces, viz., the *‘ Lettres d'un Théologien,” are 
a biographical preface by Arago ; 65 pages to let-| such close copies of Voltaire’s controversial tracts 
ters between Condorcet and Voltaire; 170 to | —of his peculiar style of sarcasm and insolence— 
correspondence with Turgot and others ; the rest| that, to the Patriarch’s annoyance, they passed 
to academical discourses and other minor pieces! at the moment for his own. Condorcet’s Political 
considered as illustrating important steps in Con-| Economy is, first and Jast, an elaborate expansion 


From the Quarterly Review. 


(Euvres de Condorcet complétées sur les MSS. orig- 
inaux: enrichies d'un grand nombre de Lettres 
inédites de Voltaire, de Turgot, §c.: précédées de 
I’ Eloge de Condorcet, par M. F. Arago: pub- 
liées par a Condorcet O'Connor, Lieutenant- 
Général, et M. F. Arago, Secrétaire perpétuel 
de Académie des Sciences. 12 tomes 8 vo. 
Paris, 1847-1849. 





dorcet’s personal career. The second and third 


volumes consist of his Eloges on Academicians. 
There succeed three of ‘* Mélanges de Littérature 
et de Philosophie ;’’ one of them wholly occupied 
with the Life of Voltaire and Nofes on his works | 
—another with the historical Essays composed 
after Condorcet’s proscription. The remaining six 
volumes are ‘* Economie-Politique et Politique.”’ 
The arrangement and editorship are, we presume, 
wholly M. Arago’s. Condorcet’s daughter and 
her husband, the well-known General Arthur 
O’Connor, have supplied the inedited materials of 
the collection, and it is no doubt published at their 
expense. 

Bulky as it is—more bulky in fact than the 
one in 1804, in twenty-one ordinary volumes— 
we miss here again several tracts which made noise 
enough in their day, and of which we possess the | 
original editions with the author’s name to them. 
Several others which M. Arago labels as now for | 
the first time printed are also on our shelves as 
yellow tea-paper pamphlets of the revolutionary 
period—and it is probable that their text, as given 
from Condorcet’s MS., may be distinguished only 
by wanting his final correction—but that is a point! 
which we lack zeal toinvestigate. What is cer- 
tainly new comprises almost al] Condorcet’s letters | 
to Voltaire—perhaps half of Voltaire’s to him— 
and the far greater part of the correspondence with | 
Turgot. The prefatory narrative was printed a| 
few years ago in the Journal des Savans—but | 
those quartos have, we suppose, very little cireu-| 
lation beyond the learned brotherhood ; and mM. 
Arago has now added an entertaining Epilogue, 
of which more anon. On the whole, it seems very 
improbable that the cost of these huge octavos 
will ever be repaid ; but the really novel and pop- | 
ular materials entombed in the ponderous cenotaph 
will soon be reproduced in a couple of handy duo- 
decimos—at Brussels, if Paris be not on the alert. 
At all events there can be no doubt as to what 
concerns Voltaire. 

For M. de Condorcet we cannot affect the en-| 
thusiasm which M. Arago proclaims. He seems 
to have been amiable—for his time and country 
exemplary—in his domestic relations; he was a) 
man of vigorous talents and very extensive accom- | 


‘ 





of Turgot—of his political writings prior to 1788 
we may say the same thing. His conduct from 
the commencement of the revolution to the fall of 
the Girondists seems to us very unworthy of Ara- 
go’s lofty eulogies. The history of his closing 
months brings out some striking features of reso- 
lution and self-command ; but on the whole his 
public career was that of an uninteresting variety 
of the mischief-maker—a sort of frigid fanatic 
who calmly inculeated on the multitude lessons 
that they were sure to carry out into atrocity, and 
who, though he might not have foreseen the ex- 
treme application of his own doctrines, was at 
least ready enough to exert all the resources of 
his literary skill in apologizing for the practical 
results, When an Arago could extol such a man 
in the face of the academicians of 1845 as a 
model of philosophic and patriotic virtue, the Gui- 
zots who listened to him might have suspected 
that they were yet to witness more fruits of the 
science of 178). 

Though M. Arago spends several pages in ex- 
plaining why he gives not an Eloge but a Biog- 
raphic, his bookseller’s title-page speaks the truth, 
and his preliminary essay is in fact much more 
of a Panegyric thana Life. He has in truth very 
little feeling for anything connected with his hero 
except the mathematics and the politics ; but of 
his studied contempt of mere practical information 
we need give no other instance than that you read 
the Biographie on till within a few pages of its 
close, without once finding the man designated as 
a marquis—and the circumstance is then alluded 
toonly because it was necessary to exalt the merit 
of Condorcet in moving a resolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly that all patents of nobility, her- 
aldic pedigrees, and other similar records and 
documents, should be collected and burnt by the 
public executioner. 

If we may put any trust in earlier and less wor- 
shipful biographers, Condorcet, down to the dawn 
of the revolution, was rather noted for the impor- 
tance he attached to the advantages of his birth. 
The family name was Caritat. They were said 
to have been of Italian origin, but had been classed 
for many generations with the gentry of Dauphiny, 
and took their title from the little town and cha- 
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teau of Condorcet. His father, however, was a 
younger brother and captain of horse, and from 
him the philosopher appears to have inherited Jit- 
tle or no fortune.* He was born at Ribemont, 
in Picardy, a. p. 1743. The captain died early, 
and he was left to the guardianship of his mother, 
whom Arago describes as a devotee of the weak- 
est credulity, and his father’s elder brother, the 
Bishop of Lisieux, a prelate of considerable dis- 
tinction, and notable not least for his Jesuistic 
connections, tenets, and zeal. The lady, not being 
interfered with at first, devoted her son by some 
formal act to the special service of the Virgin, 
and, the better to guard his consecrated infancy, 
had him clothed like a girl. Till his twelfth 
year he was constantly disguised in a white frock 
and petticoat, and had little misses for his only 
playmates—a probation sufficient, in M. Arago’s 
opinion, to account for some peculiarities both in 
the physique and the morale of his manhood. ‘The 
abstinence from all rude, boyish sports, we are 
told, checked the proper muscular development of 
his limbs; the head and trunk were on a large 
scale, but the legs were so meagre that they 
seemed unfit to carry what was above them, and 
in fact he never could partake in any strong exer- 
cises or undergo the bodily fatigues to which 
healthy men willingly expose themselves. On 
the other hand, he had imbibed the tenderheart- 
edness of a delicate damsel—retaining to the last, 
for example, a deep horror for inflicting pain on 
the inferior animals. M. Arago quotes more 
than one letter in which he signifies that tyran- 
nical man makes free with the life of sheep 
and bullocks merely in consequence of the want 
of foresight on the part of those victims ;—the in- 
ference would be that he never ate beef or mutton 
—but of such practice the history affords no trace. 
As to insects, says M. Arago, ** he never would kill 
them, unless indeed they occasioned him particular 
inconvenience ;*’—but this, we suspect, might be 
said of every man in the world except Caligula 
and the entomologists. 

When he had reached his twelfth summer the 
episcopal uncle protested against the petticoats, 
and the gracility of his lower fabric was for the 
first time revealed to common eyes when he 
removed to the Jesuit Seminary at Rheims. The 
mother wished him to prepare for a clerical 
career, but the Caritats strongly disapproved of 
this, and it was settled that he should follow the 


* The utter laxity, under the later reigns at least of the 
old régime, as to the assumption of all titles below that 
of duke, is so notorious that we may be contented with 
barely alluding to it. Whether the Terre of Condorcet 
had ever been erected formally into a Marquisat, we can- 
pot say—we only know that no such Marquisate is to be 
found in the index to Anselme, or any other old Nobiliaire 
we have been able to examine. e are equally unin- 
formed how, if there was a real Marquisate, the son of a 
younger brother came to be the fitulaire. It is probable 
that the head of the family, being an ecclesiastic, may have 
obtained leave to resign the secular honor to his cadet. 
Whenever M. Arago mentions that gentleman, he calls 
him merely Captain Caritat—but this may be a bit of 
republican affectation. With our own radical newspa- 
pers the bishops of London and Exeter are rarely more 
than Dr. Bloomfield and Dr. Philpotts. 





paternal profession of arms, of which, as the bishop 
observed, many of the most illustrious ornaments, 
Condé, for instance, had been trained under the 
Company of Jesus. At this school Condorcet 
made rapid progress—in mathematics especial] y— 
and being transferred in 1758 to the college of 
Navarre at Paris, he there also earried off the 
highest prizes year after year, and became decid- 
edly the most distinguished of its alumni. One of 
his prize-essays was read in the presence of 
I)’ Alembert, who prophesied that the youth would 
by and by be an honor to the Academy. He 
had become so enamored of science that he re- 
solved to devote his life to it. No argument was 
of the least avail. The plan of taking orders was 
again urged by the mother—and the bishop now 
sided with her; but the young gentleman had 
already adopted liberal notions on the subject of 
religion, and would on no account listen to them. 
In a letter to Turgot, of 1775, he states that his 
creed was settled by the age of seventeen. Ile 
appears to have left the college in 1762, and an- 
nounced his resolution to depend on his own re- 
sources—from which it may be inferred that he 
had seriously displeased the bishop, though they 
became good friends afterwards. The Biogra- 
phie Universelle states that his earliest patron was 
the Duke de Ja Rochefoucauld, and that through 
his influence he soon obtained ‘* some pensions .*’ 
but M. Arago, though he more than once de- 
scribes the duke as his ** best friend,’’ makes no 
allusion to this circumstance of ‘* pensions,’’— 
which, if true, is a rather important one. 
D’Alembert had never, it seems, Jost sight of 
him, and to his encouragement and advice he now 
owed much: but his talents were early ripened, 
and in fact within the next three years he placed 
his reputation as a man of science as high as it 
ever was to be. It is no wonder that most exalted 
anticipations were formed, and we think it quite 
possible that if he had adhered steadily to his first 
line of study he might have left a name worthy ot 
ranking with the Lagranges and Laplaces; but 
there are we believe few who now, measuring his 
actual attainments, place him in the first class of 
mathematicians: Arago evidently does net. He 
had the advantage of appearing at a season very 
favorable for the exercise of ingenuity, when the 
Caleulus was in rapid development, and there was 
something for any sharp eye to discover. ‘These 
eras are the Californias of science ; a new source 
of wealth is opened which the first comers gather 
—and then follows a period of severer toil and 
slender gains until a fresh and unwrought region 
is again disclosed. Condorcet was an eager ad- 
venturer, but he found grains rather than lumps, 
and above all he did not persevere. His chief 
efforts were directed to extending the scope of the 
Calculus—to bring it to bear upon cases in which 
it had previously proved unmanageable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his most ambitious formule are 
precisely those of which the value is most doubt- 
ful. He never attempted to apply them himself, 
and we believe they have not proved of the slight- 
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est service to the world. It may, we think, be 
asserted safely that science would have stood where 
it does if he had never lived. Skilful analyst as 
he was, he discovered no new principle—no great 
step can be ascribed to him. We observe that 
considerable importance is still attached by some | 
English writers to his Essay on the application of 
the Calculus to judicial questions. He was not 
the first who worked on that ground—and if he 

went much more into detail than the two or three 
who had preeeded him, he has in the sé 
very largely distanced, especially in our own time | 
by Poisson. His treatise is very ingenious, and | 
we may say amusing, but there is a radical flaw in 
all tentamina of the class—there are not, 
never can be, real data for the application of the 
mathematical theory of probabilities to judicial 
decisions, or to any other questions in which al- 
lowance must be made for the incalculable 
in the talents, attainments, and moral qualities of 
men. But we do not presume to dissert on a sub- 


ject as to which those who wish to pursue it can | 


consult a scientific authority so high as M. Arago’s. 
We merely repeat that at best he exhibited sa- 
gacity in a comparatively new application of the 
theory of probabilities. What immediately con- 
cerns us here is that when hardly beyond the limit 


of manhood, he had already established a brilliant | 


reputation. 
him for their assistant secretary. 


Having filled 


up with applause a large Azafus in the academieal | ¢ 


Eloges, he not long afterwards was elected per- 
petual secretary—and in that capacity produced a 
very extensive series of similar panegyries, some 
of which may still have a high degree of interest 
for a limited class of readers. ‘The emolument of 
his office was not much, but the position was con- 
sidered enviable—it gave him every opportunity 
of familiar intercourse with the lights of philoso- 
phy, and through them an easy introduction to the 


saloons and suppers of the influential ladies who) 
had embraced the doctrines of the sect, and not a 


few of whom had condescended to form tender 
connections among its Coryphei. 

Until 1770 he had continued to give his more 
serious hours to his mathematies ; 
luckily as we believe for his ultimate fame—in the 


summer of that year his ambition received a new 


turn. 
nervous irritability which afflicted all his friends, | 
and grievously alarmed his celebrated amie, 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse. She urged on him 


the temporary abandonment of his diagrams, and 


implored Condorcet to find some substitute at the | 
Academy, and undertake the care of the invalid: 
during a winter of Italy. The secretary agreed 
to make this sacrifice, and the pair started : 
their reception at Ferney was so delightful that 


week after week passed away there until it was) i 


thought too late for crossing the Alps, or the 
restoration of D’Alembert seemed to authorize a 
return to Paris. This introduction to Voltaire | 
determined the future career of Condorcet. From | 
that time, if he did not lay aside his abstract sci- | 


sequel been | 
and | 


variety | 


The Academy of Sciences soon chose | 


| 
i 
} 
} 


but—very un- | 


D'Alembert had fallen into a condition of | 


but | 
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ence, at least he gave up all notion of forwarding 
its march, and contented himself with noting and 
recording, in a style of distinguished excellence, 
the trophies erected by steadier enthusiasts. Vol- 
taire had been much struck with his literary facil- 
ity, and inoculated him effectually with the passion 
for philosophical proselytism. In a word, he was 
now to be one of the most active contributors to 
the Encyclopédie; and Didérot, &c., became his 
Most intimate companions at Paris, while his cor- 
respondence with Ferney continued to the close of 
Voltaire’s life to be close and confidential. The 
King of Prussia in due time honored him with 
| many flattering communications. 


| 


Ile was recog- 
nized throughout Europe as among the ablest 

agents of the Anti-Christian Conspiracy. 
Voltaire’s letters seem, in England at least, to 
be very little read in comparison with some other 
classes of his writings ; and we wonder this should 
be so—for not only are they essential to the un- 
| derstanding of his actual proceedings, but many of 
_them are hardly below any productions of his pen 
| in the felicity of execution. When he is address- 
| ing a friend—not a king, or prince, or great lady 
_—we may almost always faney that we hear him 
The ease and also 


|talking at his own fireside. 
the elegance are consummate—they are on a par 
with the undisturbed self-esteem, the unwearied 
| self-seeking, the untamable vivacity, and the in- 
satiable malignity of the man. The letters to 
‘ondorcet, and especially the new ones, (which it 
is not difficult to account for Condorcet’s suppres- 
sion of during his lifetime,) bring out some pecu- 


| 
| 
| 
\liar  traits— illustrating very satisfactorily the 
profound self-control, without which no man can 

maintain himself through a series of years as the 
head of an energetic party. What Condorcet 
says (in a note to Turgot) of some of his pam- 
phlets, is especially true of his letters to the juniors 
/of his sect: ‘* These things are not done pour la 
gloire, but pour la cause—we must not consider 
him as author but as apostle ;’’ his heart was in 
| his pen—he never lost sight of the purpose. 

M. Arago, whose conclusions as to the affairs 
'of stars and their satellites few will question, ex- 
tols the good nature of Voltaire as shown in these 
; documents: we admire the politeness, the good 
/sense—the far-seeing impervertible adroitness of 
the venerated chief. He had long before this time 
commended the saying of a monarch who practised 
what he preached—L’ esprit des hommes puissans 
consiste a répondre une politesse & une impertinence ; 
—hbut this was not a mere matter of manners. 
He was too wise not to appreciate the importance 
of such a resident at Paris as he had hit on in 
Mr. Secretary Condorecet—a sharp, cool-headed 
man—thoroughly imbued with écrasez l'inféime, 
but certain, unless his own authorly self-love were 


| 


involved, to see more clearly than even an Argus 
| at a distance could do, what would be the practical 
effect of any specific publication at any specific 
time on the mind of the Parisians. In every one 
"instance accordingly when Condorcet suggests a 
| pause or an alteration, the great leader complies— 
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and that with such apparent frankness and sim- 
plicity of tone that we have no doubt many con- 
temporary astronomers put the same interpretation 
that M. Arago does now on these astutest of 
reseripts. On the other hand, as M. le Marquis 
became more and more deeply engaged in the 
warfare of the Encyclopedists, it was not seldom 
the part of ‘* le Vieux de la Montagne’’—as by a 
curious coincidence the founders of the future 
Mountain called him—to whisper caution from 
his remote citadel. When he himself in these 
latter days was resolved to issue anything that he 
knew and felt to be pregnant with combustion, he 
never dreamt of Paris—he had agents enough in 
other quarters, and the anonymous or pseudony- 
mous mischief was printed at London, Amsterdam, 
or Hamburgh, from a fifth or sixth copy in the 
handwriting of some Dutch or English clerk— 
thence by cautious steps smuggled into France— 
and then disavowed and denounced by himself, and 
for him by his numberless agents, with an intrepid 
assurance which down to the last confounded and 
baffled all official inquisitors, until, in each separate 
case, the scent had got cold. Therefore he sym- 
pathized not at all with any of these his subalterns 


absurd,”’ he says, ‘‘ to plan a Spanish institution 
from which Dukes of Osuna and Medina-Celi were 
to be hopelessly excluded.’”? M. Arago, while on 
this topic, reports a saying of Louis XIV., 
which we are tempted to repeat :—‘* Do you know 
why Racine and M. de Cavoye, whom you see 
down there, like so well to be together? Racine, 
with Cavoye, fancies himself a gentleman; Ca- 
voye, with Racine, fancies himself a genius.’’ 

Our readers would not much thank us for enter- 
ing into other points of Condorcet’s programme, 
on which Arago enlarges with a zest and some- 
times with a bitterness that must have been 
prompted by feuds less remote than those of 
D’Alembert and Buffon. The pure mathemati- 
cians were in those days little disposed to aequi- 
esce in the high pretensions of zoologists, geolo- 
gists, or any of the kindred classes now so 
esteemed: and the Patriarch of Ferney counte- 
nanced them. ‘* A grand reputation,’’ he says in 
one of these letters to Condorcet, ** is not to be 
acquired more easily than by demonstrating how 
the globe was constructed, or describing a new 
species of bug.” 





when they, in their own proper matters, allowed 
themselves a less guarded style of movement. 
one oceasion Condorcet’s imprudence extorts a 


We understand better the importance which 
Voltaire’s immediate disciples attached to their 


On | academies than the revelation of the same sort of 
, feeling in Condorcet’s new biographer. 


In those 


whole series of really passionate remonstrances to | days the philosophers had a serious battle to fight, 
him and his probable confidants—but the burden | and it was of vast consequence that the troops 
is always the same—* Tolerate the whispers of | should know each other, have confidence in their 
age! How often shall I have to tell you all that! officers, and omit no art to inveigle follies or 
no one but a fool will publish such things unless / neutralize influences. At present, as against the 
he has 200,000 bayonets at his back!’ Each | great original objects of hostility, the battle has 
Encyeclopedist was apt to forget that, though he, been fought out and won—or if anything in 
corresponded familiarly with Frederick, he was) the nature of a prejudice ecclesiastical, aristocrat- 
not a king of Prussia; and by and by not one of | ical or monarchical, still shows a sign of life, 
them more frequently exemplified this mistake than | there are facilities enough for assailing such obsti- 


Condorcet—for that gentleman’s saint-like tran- 
quillity of demeanor, though it might indicate a 
naturally languid pulse, covered copious elements 
of vital passion. The slow wheel could not resist 
the long attrition of controversy, and when it once 
blazed the flame was all the fiercer for its un- 
seen nursing. ‘* You mistake Condorcet,’’ said 
D’Alembert to one of the philosophical dames ; 
‘** he is a voleano covered with snow.”’ 

Among the inedited essays is one on the consti- 
tution of scientific bodies, which our secretary (still 
a young man) was good enough to compose for 
the enlightenment and direction of the Spanish 
government of thatday. Chiefly noticeable in our 
eyes as a specimen of French presumption, M. 
Arago lauds it for profound wisdom and dexterous 
logic, especially in arguing against any inquiry 
about the religious tenets of members. Here the 
biographer finds nothing but cause for admiration 
in his hero’s brave contempt for the whole system 
of opinion as well as law beyond the Pyrenees. 
He condescends, on the other hand, to allege con- 
sideration for the rooted prejudices of Spain as a 
sufficient excuse for Condorcet in advocating the 
admission into the proposed new acatemy of a class 
of noble amateurs. ‘‘ It would have been merely 


/hate remnants elsewhere than in assemblies pro- 
| fessedly devoted to the advancement of scientific 
researches. At al] events, it was sufficiently so in 
France when M. Arago wrote this Life. Here 
| no motives of the class now alluded to have ever 
| been even suspected; nor, until rather recently, 
were any of the educated classes of Englishmen 
apparently much given to those appetites for gar- 
rulous congregation and pompous exhibition that 
have from Julius Cesar’s time to President Bona- 
parte’s, distinguished the theatrical nation so near 
to us in locality and in everything but thought, 
sentiment, taste, and manners. We are at a loss 
to account for the change so visible, and not doubt- 
ing that there is a mixture of good in almost 
every novelty, we on the whole continue to regret 
this one. You hear and read eternal vituperation 
of the Royal Academy in Trafalgar Square ; but, 
whatever may be the defects in its construction, we 
could wish to see certain great features of its prac- 
tical system imitated by bodies which assume to 
be of statelier importance, and, unlike it, reserve 
their chairs for Cavoyes. The R. A.’s work each 
at home in his own studio; once a year they 
| allow each other and all the world to see what 
;they have been doing, and the Exhibition is 


| 


| 
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opened with a dinner, to which they invite such! not walk through all the days of my life with a 
grandees as have acquired a reputation for what mask on my face.’? He turned to the law—in 
our antique friend Sir Thomas Urquhart calls “a an due time obtained promotion—and for a course of 
emacity’’ in the department of modern master- years acted vigorously with the government mi- 
pieces, or for being likely, in case of any parlia- nority in the parliament of Paris, and in opposition 
mentary cavilling, to indicate a just recollection of to the refractory majority which was headed by 
the turtle and the fraternal hour. These seem one of his own elder brothers, the President Tur- 
sensible arrangements. What good could come of | got. This conduct led to the Intendency of the 
meeting one night every week in the season to Limousin, in which office he soon made himself 
parade sketches and models! Does anybody sup- | remarkable by some excellent administrative 
pose that a really fine statue or picture would | Teforms, but in the sequel still more so by the 
gain by snch a process? Does anybody doubt ' audacity of his proposals and plans for sweeping 
that at the end of the year there would be a fierce changes in the whole department of taxation and 
and degrading clamor about stolen hints? The internal economy. He was among the first that 
system of hebdomadal manifestations and speechifi- | adopted in France the new science of political 
cations, with the autumnal interludes of provincial | economy, and he pushed its doctrines to extremes 
starring and mountebanking before women and that never found favor with Adam Smith himself. 
weavers, will never, we hope, be emulated by our; Among the rest he was a strenuous church 
Michael Angelos, LBramantes, and Raphaels. reformer—indicating more and more distinctly his 
The inevitable waste of time, worry of temper, | opinion not only that all church property should 
lowering of tone, craving for excitement, exacer- be fairly taxed for state purposes, but that the 
bation of shabby grudges and coddling of childish property itself ought to be redistributed, small 
vanity, would not be atoned for by an endless, sees united, the emoluments of great ones cut 
chorus of newspaper applause, nor even bya pro- | down, monastic establishments of all sorts got rid 
fuser participation in the scientific honors of | of, and—decent provisions being made for existing 


knighthood. ilives—the general surplus considered and dealt 

The camaraderie of the learned bodies was, as | with as at the command of the financial minister 
we have said, a matter of serious business in the! of the crown. ‘These suggestions were in the 
earlier period of Condoreet; and the female beginning accompanied by constant professions of 
society in which he and his friends mingled was | Turgot’s sincere respect for religion and the 
animated by the same spirit and conducive to the church, whose real interests were, he continually 
same ends. From the more bustling whirl of | reiterated, nearer to no man’s heart than to his 
fashionable life he soon withdrew utterly. ‘*I)own. The trne sentiments of the reformer, how- 
had no relish,’’ he neatly says, *‘ for dissipation | ever, could hardly escape detection—provincial 
without pleasure, vanity without motive, idleness | eyes are close watchers, and of all men Turgot 
without repose.”’ was the most awkward in everything but the use 

Another philosopher who had as little turn for | of his pen. None had less command over his 
the tumult and glitter of the beau monde was by | countenance—none could less bear the trouble of 
twenty years his senior, but among the most inti- affectation in smal] habits and daily things. The 
mate and, ere long, the most influential of his | clergy about him soon understood the man, and 
friends, M.‘Turgot. He was of a far more important they, as rural churchmen usually are, were too 
family than Condorcet, but, being a third brother,) much in earnest to control their indignation. 
hardly better off at the outset in point of fortune. | People at a distance, even the shrewdest of the 
Turgot was brought up at the Sorbonne, and in- | anti-clericals, seem to have been taken in at first. 
spired all his teachers there with the confidence | When the intendant was about to visit Switzer- 
that he would be one of the most distinguished | land, D’Alembert gave him an introduction to 
lights of the Gallican church. The first perform- | Voltaire, in which he takes pains to assure the 
ance that attracted notice beyond the walls was | Patriarch that he might receive him with confi- 
a Discourse on the Evidences of Christianity; it | | dence—* Yon will find him an excellent Cacouac, 
was extravagantly lauded by the clerical party, and though he has reasons for not avowing it—/a 
moved in a corresponding proportion the bile of | Cacowagucrie ne méne pas a la fortune.” To 
the wise men. But, whereas Dr. Chalmers | | whieh Volt: iire replies by and by—** IT have been 
appears, after being for several years a parish | charmed with Turgot—if you have three or four 
minister, to have first imbibed a real belief in sages like this among you, I tremble for 7 infime.”’ 
revealed religion while preparing an article on the After having performed his kotow at Ferney, he 
evidences for Sir D. Brewster’s Encyclopedia, | redoubled his zeal in the ecclesiastical direction, 
there seems reason to infer that a similar course | but still observed as to his cacowagucrie a prudent 
of study had ended in a very different manner! retinence, which Voltaire now appreciated and 
with Turgot. Shortly afterwards, to the confusion | often recommended to the Parisian conclave as 
of his professors and heavy disappointment of his| exemplary. ‘* Your friend Turgot is admirable,’ 
relations, he announced that he had changed hie | oui he to Condorcet—“‘ no man understands 
mind, and would not enter into holy orders. He | better how to shoot the arrow without showing the 
alleged to them modest distrust of his own quali- | hand.”’ 


fications, but to intimates said candidly—‘ I can-! We may pause for a moment to say that, in 
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general, Condorcet’s letters to Voltaire, like all 
the rest of the sect, are characterized by a humili- 
ty of submission, an extravagance of adulation, 
worthy of the cadis and muftis of a commander of 
the faithful. But, behind his back, in their epis- 
tles to each other, it is somewhat different. Al! 
alike—the grave D’Alembert, the austere Turgot, 
znd the snowy Condorcet—are in raptures when 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse communicates to 
thein, and insists on their handing over to their 
prime patroness, whom Arago styles ‘* la respect- 
able Duchesse d’Enville,”’ the intelligence she, 
mademoiselle, had just received from Geneva of a 
visit paid to Ferney by a ‘* Messaline de cette 
ville,”’ with some alarming consequences. It is 
like the merriment of a set of young monks on 
discovering a lapse of father abbot. Again, 
Coudorcet, when on a tour, writes to Turgot that 
he had been gratified in a country-house with the 
perusal of a Commentary on the Bible by Emalie, 
(Mad. du Chatelet-—** Venus-Newton,”’) in ten 
volumes ; and adds, that he thought he could de- 
tect here and there the assistance both of the 
** Vieux de la Montagne”’ and ** son jeune amant”’ 
—i.c¢., St. Lambert. ‘To which Turgot answets, 
that he had himself, many years ago, seen ** Emi- 
lie’s Bible,’’ but that it was then in four volumes. 
** However,”’ adds he, ‘there is no doubt that 
between /e Vieux and son jeune amant Emelie was 
likely enough to expand her dimensions.’”” A 
cruel enough joke, when we reeall the circum- 
stances of her death in childbed, on which oceasion 
her disconsolate husband, whom Lord Brougham 
ealls ** a respectable man,”’ (they are all honorable 
men,) finding Voltaire and St. Lambert in tears 
together, said, ** Gentlemen, you best know which 
has the most reason to weep—lI have at least this 
consolation, that I had no hand in the misfortune.” 
Such were the morals, and such the taste of this 


a bitter answer to Necker’s anti-Turgot disquisi- 
tion on corn laws. The passage that, according 
to our philosophic biographer, gave the deadliest 
offence was in the last page, where Condorcet, 
apologizing for his plain words, said he had the 
consolation to think they could do M. Necker no 
harm, and quoted a certain high functionary who 
published some poem, and, being told by his 
friends to prepare himself for sharp eriticism, re- 
_ plied, ‘* Make yourselves easy as to the reviewers 
—lI have got a better cook.’ This cut the Am- 
phitryon banker was not, it seems, to forgive. 
He succeeded Turgot as minister of finance, and 
Condorcet wrote to his friend that he also would 
|immediately resign his inspectorship—rather than 
| be dismissed, as he candidly says he had no doubt 
ihe must be, on the first decent opportunity. 
| Whether the resignation was actually tendered, 
'or accepted, we have some doubts—which shall 
be explained by and by. However that may have 
‘been, both Turgot and he redoubled their diligence 
| as economical essayists ; but the Biographie Uni- 
verselle thinks it needless to spend many words 
on Condorcet’s writings of this class, because, it 
| says, ‘* We have in vain sought for a single par- 
ticular in which he does not follow the lead of 
'Turgot.”” Like him he started from the doctrine 
,of the perfectibility of man, and, ascribing all 
| social mischiefs and moral defects to bad laws, 
| iniquitous burdens, absurd superstitions, and, pri- 
(marily and finally, the want of an universal and 
| of course compulsory system of /éderal education— 
hardly affected to throw any longer a plausible 
gauze-work over his cacowacguerte. 

We may pause for a moment on one eloquent 
piece of 1776, because, though read at that time 
‘before * an academy,’’ it seems never to have been 
printed until M. Arago recovered the autograph. 
The subject is—* Should popular errors be eradi- 











philosophical school ! -eated?”’ In this treatise—which is, perhaps, by 
We need not go deep into Turgot’s history after | a shade or two more explicit than those he pub- 
1774. Amidst the financial perplexities that sur-| lished at the same period—Condoreet utterly denies 
rounded the monarchy at the accession of Louis that any religious motive whatever is requisite, or 
XVI., Maurepas, though personally distrustful of | can be relied on, for controlling the moral conduct 
his views and intentions, was induced to invite him| of men. He says :— 
iptinnn aarn ee seelndiag en judged vers) ihe people are often tempted to commit crimes 
to conciliate the rising sect, and ‘Turgot’s birth Pape se. they may procure the necessaries of 
and connections were considered as pledges against | }jfe, it is the fault of the laws; and as bad laws 
his going into an actual revolution. The Biogra-| are the product of errors, it would be more simple 
phic Universelle, in mentioning that and some | to abolish those errors than to add ethers for the 
similar appointments, says, ** This epoch marks Correction of their natural effects. Error, no 


the commencement of our hommes d'état écrivas- | 40Ubt, —, -) at a good ; it shin abe ine 

. ; ic will oceasion mischiefs greater than 

siers ;’’ and it was truly the commencement de la fin, | CTMESs DUE EW! cecalage ‘ ; 
these. By putting nonsense into the head of the 


p> <a Oe. EF ; 
urgot, minister of marine, immediately nominated | people you make them stupid, and from stupidity 
Condoreet to a post in his department—an inspect- | to ferocity there is but a step. Consider—if the 
orship of canals—and, when he removed by and motives you suggest for being just make but a 
by to the ministry of finance, the younger philoso-' slight impression on the mind, that will not direct 
pher became 66 Inspecteur des Monnoies.’”’ How the conduct—if the impressions be lively, they will 
soon the rashness and gaucherie of Turgot involved ——, ee bes oy eee for a * 

. . . , Now gnorant enthusiast is no longer a man : 

‘ d half France in fa a. tas 5 ; - 

Paris and h mine, confusion, revolt, | he is the most terrible of wild beasts. In fact, 
and massacre, we need not remind our readers. 


=~ . | (adds our arithmetician,) the number of criminals 
His wildest measures had all been defended in’ among the men with prejudices is in greater pro- 


journals and pamphlets by his subaltern; and portion to the total number of our population, than 
Condorcet had especially distinguished himself by the number of criminals in the class above preju- 
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dices is to the total of that class. Iam not igno- 


AAT 


| young Count d’Artois (Charles X.) pronounced his 


rant that, in the actual state of Europe, the people | epitaph : La France a perdu un grand homme et 


are not, perhaps, at all prepared for a true doctrine 
of morals; but this degraded obtuseness is the 
work of social institutions and of superstitions. 
Men are not born blockheads: they become such. 
By speaking reason to the people, even in the little 
time they can give to the cultivation of their intel- 
lect, we might easily teach them the little that it 
is necessary for them to know. Even the idea of 
the respect that they should have for the property 
of the rich is only difficult to be insinuated among 
them—first, because they look on riches as a sort of 


usurpation, of theft perpetrated upon them, and un-| 


happily this opinion ts in great part true; secondly, 
because their excessive poverty makes them always 
consider themselves in the ease of absolute necessi- 
ty—a case in which even very severe moralists 
have been of their mind; thirdly, because they are 
as much despised and maltreated for being poor as 
they would be after having lowered themselves by 
lareenies. It is merely, therefore, because insti- 


tutions are bad that the people are so commonly a, 


little thievish upon principle.—y. 360, 361. 


Nil sub sole novum! We find here almost in 
identical terms, and fully in meaning, M. Proud- 
hon’s maxim of maxims: La Propriété c'est le 
Vol! 

Then follows another remarkable specimen of 
his coolness and also of his logic—admire the 
calculator par excellence :-— 


In speaking of the establishment of false religions 
and of their reform it is not necessary, for showing 
how well facts are in accord with our reasonings, 
that we should assume any one of them in particular 
to be false. It is clear that there are af least as 
many false religions, minus ONE, as there are known 
religions. Now, whichsoever it may be that we 
regard as the true one, the history of the evil which 
the others have done suffices to prove the truth of 
our assertion.—Id., 369. 

We conclude, then, that the truth is always use- 
ful to the people, and that, if the people holds by 
errors, it is expedient forthwith to remove them. 
We will only state four exceptions. 

At the head of these excepted errors is— 


l°. La croyance d’un Dieu rémunérateur et 
vengeur—qu'il ne faudrait pas attaquer chez un 
peuple dont la morale serait fondée sur une religion 
fausse, & moins que cette religion ne fit dé¢ruite— 
and what substituted for that fa/se religion '— 
—et qu'une morale fondée sur Ja raison seule ne 
fut bien établie.—Jb., 382. 

It is known to ali that Voltaire had written 
and published, in his later days, some Notes on 
the Pensées de Pascal, intended to attenuate the 
authority of the Christian philosopher. They ap- 
peared, however, too moderate in the eyes of Con- 


doreet, who prepared a new edition of the Pensées, 


garnished with copious notes of a far more auda- 
cious character, and transmitted the MS. to Fer- 
ney. 
open the head of Serapis,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and shown 
us the rats and the spiders.”’ 
unteered to have the work printed in Switzerland 
under his own eye—and this was done in 1778. 
He died a few months afterwards—and the gay 


Voltaire was delighted—** You have laid 


The old man vol-| 


un grand coquin. 

In 1782, the secretary of the Academy of Sei- 
ences obtained the long coveted honor of a place 
/among the Forty of the Académie Frangaise. The 
| delay is ascribed to the antipathy of Maurepas and 
the ** men with prejudices,”’ who alleged, it seems, 
as their ground of objection, Condorcet’s refusal 
| to write the Eloges of some academicians of their 
/own color, and the warmth with which he had ex- 
tolled all defunet Cacouacs. 
was attached to the canvass. He beat his rival, 
Bailly, only by one vote.  ‘* This victory,’’ 
writes D’Alembert, ‘‘ delights me as much as if I 
had discovered the quadrature of the cirele.’’ 
Grimm says, ‘* The scieuce of M. de Condorcet 
had been sufficiently rewarded by the Académie 
des Sciences. His literary claims are nothing 
beside M. Bailly’s. But the government had re- 
cently named a man of distinguished piety to the 
archiepiscopate, and the philosophers felt the ur- 
gency of a demonstration. 


liumense importance 


Hence this successful 
struggle in favor of a candidate more than usually 
atheist."’ We need hardly observe that Baron 
Grimm, in his earlier letters, used to extol Con- 
dorcet in the warmest terms. 
In 1783, his constant friend and supporter 
D’Alembert died, and left hin the whele of his 
property. In the same year died also the aged 
Bishop of Lisieux—and his nephew, no doubt, in- 
herited whatever remained of the family estates in 
Dauphiny. Of this suecession not a word occurs 
in any Life of Condorcet that we have met with; 
but among other remarks in a pamphlet ‘* sur 
Condorcet,’’ published at Lausanne in 1792, by 
** Chas, homme de Loi,”’ it is said that ‘* till the 
revolution was at hand, he seemed to attach as 
much consequence as any one of his class to his 
titles and his fiefs.’ That he had no fiefs prior 
to 1783, is apparent from the whole course of his 
proceedings. 

Not long afterwards, the voleano made a most 
unlooked for eruption. The flame was suddenly 
kindled by the bright eyes of a young and well- 
born beauty, Mademoiselle de Grouchy, and the 
secretary, now turned of forty, married her in a 
great hurry—even, remarks M. Arago, without 
having brought her family to book en the weighty 
question of dower. M. Arago becomes unusually 
animated here, and is not ashamed to place his 
hero’s proceedings in favorable contrast with those 
of Lagrange. D’Alembert heard from a third 
party at a distance that that brother sage had made 

‘de saut périlleux,’’ and wrote to express some 
surprise at not having the intelligence from head 
quarters. ‘* For the rest,’’ said he, “it is no 
doubt the duty of a mathematician to calculate son 
bonheur—you have, I presume, made that calcula- 
tion, and found the solution to be marriage.” 
_ Lagrange answered, ‘I know not whether I have 
ealeulated ill or well, or rather I believe I have 
not calculated at all, for if I had, 1 should proba- 
| bly have been like Leibnitz, who by dint of re- 
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flecting never resolved. I will confess to you|zeal on the lofty denunciation of nobility in this 
that I have never had any taste for marriage ; but) perfurmance ; and we think he is quite warranted 
circumstances decided me to invite one of myj|in inferring that the marquis, who condemned 
cousins to take care of me and all my concerns— | aristocracy in 1786, had become in his heart an 
and if I did not write, it was because the thing! enemy of monarchy before 1789. Furthermore, 
appeared to me too indifferent to be worth men-| if he did not openly proclaim his hostility to the 
tioning to you.’’ Condorcet’s marriage was a| crown in 1786, or even in 1789, we hope to be 
happy one. After a little observation of the | pardoned for suspecting that M. Arago, (had it 
young lady, even the Duchesse d’Enville said to! pleased him,) might have explained that cireum- 
the secretary, nous vous pardonnons. And no|stance on sound principles of calculation. We 
wonder, for Madame de Condorcet was eminently noticed Condorcet’s share in the grand battle be- 
an esprit fort. The Biographie des Contemporains |tween Turgot and Necker on the corn-laws, and 
adorns the wedding with some romantic details, ‘his announcement of his intention to resign the 
which Arago rejects. It tells us that the lady | office which Turgot had given him, when that 
had formed a passion which ineurred the paternal | minister was replaced in the finance department 
veto—that when Condorcet addressed her, though by Necker in 1776. Neither in his introductory 
she did not conceal her admiration for his talents | Eloge, nor elsewhere, does M. Arago intitmate 
and society, she avowed her unaltered feeling— the least doubt that the resignation took place ac- 





and that the philosopher, on his part, having been 
smitten mainly with her mind, proposed that they 
should be united *‘ upon a Platonic understand- 
ing,’’ to which the fair one agreed. We concur 
with M. Arago in preferring dates on this occa- 


cordingly ; nor does he drop the remotest hint 
that Condoreet was ever again connected with the 


administration of finances. Now observe—M. 


Arago reprints five ‘* Mémoires sur les Monnoies”’ 


which were published in 1790, but he does not 


sion to the Biographie. The philosopher's wed- reprint the original title-pages (now before us) on 
ding was in 1786, and the future Madame O° Con- | which the author designates himself as ‘ M. de 
ner, whether she was the first-born or not, is men- iC ondoreet, Inspecteur-Général des Monnoies.”’ 
tioned as a girl between five and six years of age We find him in like manner officially recorded in 
in 1793. the “Almanac Royal’ for 1789, (prepared of 
We are approaching graver events. From the | course in 1788,) as ** Inspecteur-Général des Mon- 
first, Condorcet proclaimed himself enthusiastically | noies’’—and his residence is thrice given in that 
for the cause of our American colonists ; and | volume as at the ‘* Hétel des Monnoies.’”’ Anoth- 
when Franklin arrived in Paris, none welcomed er authority shall be quoted presently. We sup- 
him with more zeal—not even Turgot; who, pose, then, there can be no doubt that if he ever 
however, reached a felicity of compliment never did resign the post which he owed to Turgot, 
approached by Condorcet in his famous inscription: Condoreet had found means to reconcile himself 
Eripuit calo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.* | wie Necker before that minister resumed his 
power in 1788. It is possible enough that he 
As that war advanced, Condorcet’s language be- | may have been restored to his office by De 
came more and more chiens, and as soon as the Brienne—it is certain that he held it under 
first streaks of fire appeared on the domestic hori- Necker, whose name appears as finance minister- 
zon, he threw himself with equal force into that’ ‘in-chief on the same page with his own in this 


more interesting movement. | 

It is stated in various accounts of our philoso- | 
pher, that, liberal as he had always been, his con- 
version to the republic was the result of his per 
sonal intercourse with Mr. Thomas Paine. But) 
that gentleman did not honor France with his | 
presence until the revolution had passed through 
several important stages; and M. Arago, though 
without naming Paine, is anxious to prove a much 
earlier date for the final orthodoxy of his hero. 
Turgot died in 1781—and Condorcet’s Life of 
him, though not published till 1786, had probably 
been in hand all the intervening years. From 
the date of its appearance, however, there could | 
be little doubt of Condorcet’s extreme politics. 
M. Arago quotes and eulogizes many prominent 
passages, which, as he tells the Academy, prove 
that notre confrére’s full illumination far preceded 
the events of 1789. He dwells with particular 


* The merit of this is hardly lessened by its being only 
a singularly fortunate imitation of a line in the Cardinal 
de Polignac’s Anti-Lucretius :— 


Eripuitque Jovi fulmen Pheboque sagittas. 





Almanae of 1789. Whether he had ever in fact 
lost connection with the finance department be- 


‘tween 1776 and 1789, we cannot at this moment 


decide; but even on the former supposition, he 
had, all along, it is to be inferred, retained 
hopes of recovering such a connection ; and there- 


fore could hardly be expected to denounce the 
crown while the crown was still the patron. As 


to the sequel—the office of inspector of the mint 
was abolished in 1790; but Condorcet was imme- 
diately afterwards appointed a comunissioner of the 
treasury—which place he retained to the last, and 
we have evidence before us that he also continued 


‘in his old official residence at least as late as Jan- 


uary Ist, 1792. M. Arago may think it absurd 
to dwell on matters so small as these; but we 
are at present in a sublunary sphere, and it seems 
to us not wholly unworthy of note that the phi- 
losopher was also a placeman—held a lucrative 
office under the crown before the revolution began, 
and continued—with a very short, if any interval 
—in the enjoyment of it until he incurred the 
mortal violence of the power which he had aided 
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in the abolition of the monarchy, and abetted in 
the murder of the king. 

If we may trust Madame de Genlis and M. 
Grimm, the Life of Turgot had at the time but 
little success.* The Life of Voltaire, first printed 
at Geneva in the following year, (1787,) was, on 
the contrary, read with universal curiosity and 
very general approbation. This skilful and nox- 
ious specimen of the art which Condorcet had so 
assiduously cultivated was, in the course of a few 
months, amalgamated into the great Kelh edition 
of the works of Voltaire, the notes to which were 
chiefly by Beaumarchais, (the editor,) Decroix, 
and Condorcet. These last are now printed by 
themselves, and fill, as we mentioned, a consider- 
able space in Arago’s fourth volume. 
it right to copy one of them—‘‘ On the condemna- 
tion of Charles I., King of England :’— 


The minutes of this procedure have been pre- 
served. A legitimate tribunal which upon such 
grounds should condemn a ragamuflin to a month 
of the house of correction, would commit an act of 
tyranny ; and if we add that neither according to 
the particular law of England, nor (not supposing 
the English to have been at that time absolutely 
free) according to any principle of publie law which 
aman of good sense can recognize, could that tri- 
bunal be regarded asa legitimate one, we shall have 

just idea of this extraordinary judgment. 

Charles replied with a moderation and a firmness 
which do honor to his memory, and contrast with 
the harshness and the bad faith of his judges. 

It is said that highway robbers, when magis- | 
trates fall into their hands, have oceasionally had | 
the faney to subject them to a formal mockery of | 
trial before perpetrating their murder. Nothing 
can more resemble the conduct of Cromwell and 
his friends. Nothing but the full atrocity of fanat- 
icism could have hindered that sentence from pro- 
ducing a rising of all parties, to prevent by general 
indignation the possibility of its execution ; and 
fanaticism alone has ever ventured to make its apol- 
ogy.—Vol. iv., p. 172. 


How soon after Voltaire’s death the commenta- 
tor began his labor, or in how far he might have 
been restrained in it by the scruples of others, we 
cannot say ; but this passage—which subsequent 
incidents invest with a singular importance—does 


* The Life of Turgot was published at Amsterdam and 
London in October, 1756. In April, 1787, vg De La 
Religion considérée comme Uunique base du bonheur et 
de la véritable Philosophie: ouvrage fait pour servir a 
Véducation des Enfants de NS. A. S. Monseigneur le Duc 
d’ Orléans, et dans lequel on réfute les principes des pré- 
tendus Philosophes modernes. Par Mad. la Marquise 
de Sillery, ci-devant Mad. la Comtesse de Genlis. In 
this comprehensive volume the lady offers the following 


We think 
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not well harmonize with the ultra liberalism of 
the apparently contemporaneous Life of Turgot— 
and the notes contain many other things on which 
we should have expected M. Arago to offer some 
little explanation. We are, for instance, some- 
what seandalized by the contrast between Condor- 
cet’s respectful eagerness at the opening of the 
revolution for the codperation of the clergy with 
the tiers état, and a Note of 1787 on the reforms 
of Joseph II., where, especially praising the re- 
duction of marriage to a civil contract, and the 
making of divorce attainable on the mere request 
of the married couple, he says, ‘‘ this great exam- 
_ple will be followed by the other nations of 
|Europe when they shall begin to feel that, in 
matters of legislation, it is not more rational to 
consult divines than rope-dancers.’’—ZIlid, 445. 

Condoreet considered himself as having inher- 
jited much of the authority of the dead masters 
| whom he had celebrated. When the expectation 
|of an assembly of the States-General became uni- 
versal, (early in 1788,) he published a lofty and 
detailed conspectus of his views as to the proper 
‘construction of legislative bodies—intimating very 
‘distinetly that the government of the country was 
to be thenceforth a strictly representative one. A 
‘large space is given to the needlessness and in- 
convenience of two chambers! This publication 
was of course an announcement of his own wil- 
,lingness to occupy a place in whatever congrega- 
‘tion might result from the ferment of the time. 
Such pretensions in a savant were somewhat 
contemptuously criticized in certain higher circles 
|where he had formerly been patronized. ‘* And 
is it so very absurd,’’ writes Condorcet, “ that a 
‘geometrician of 45 should offer his conclusions 
,and his services to his fellow-citizens?""  ‘* We 
have lived certainly,’’ says Arago—in 1845—* to 
‘see it considered as quite a settled point that a 
man may not only be a fit senator, but a fit minis- 
ter, without having fat ses preuves in any line of 
study whatever. And we have lived to see M. 
Arago himself holding at once the two ministries 
of the army and the navy—the least fitted, one 
‘should have thought, for a theoretic geometrician, 
Nay, we have seen the government, of which he 
/was a member, issue an authoritative circular, 
‘signed by another eminent savant, M. Carnot, as 
| Minister of Public Instruction, proclaiming (March 
,6, 1848) to the universal constituencies of the 
| French republic, that ignorance should be no 
objection to a candidate for the National Assem- 
‘bly! 








benevolent remarks on M. de Condorcet’s new perform- 
ance:—* The author, cold, serious, starched, proposes 
calmly the total overthrow of laws and customs, religions, 
political, social. He is wild, yet never animated ; his 
madness never rises to delirium—it comes not in fits— 
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Condorcet, however, was not selected by any 
constituency of 1789. He had to console him- 
self with a seat in the Municipality of Paris, 
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it is continual, uniform, phlegmatic—alike extravagant 
and dull—so monotonous that it excites neither curiosity 
nor surprise. The fate of the book has been as odd as the 
book itself: it attacked everything—and it made no 
noise.”’ Grimm treats the work with equal disrespect ; 
but is fair enough to quote, a few pages lower, part 
of anew Eloge by Condorcet, in which he amused the 
Academy by glancing at “ the attractive orthodoxy of 
certain admired authoresses who know how to reconcile 
rigidity of dogma with laxity of manners.” 
CCCXXIX. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXvI. 29 


whose mayor was also a savant, his own old com- 
petitor at the Academy, the astronomer Bailly. 
What an active and influential part the civie body 
jtook in political discussion while the representa- 
\tives of the nation were sitting at Versailles, is 
well known—nowhere described with such clear- 
ness as in Railly’s own Memoirs. Condorcet’s 
zealous behavior here, together with his activity 
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in pamphlets and journals, especially the success 
of La Feuille Villageoise, a paper set up and con- 
ducted by him in company with the notorious 
Cerutti, advanced him rapidly in popular favor ; 
and in 1791 both he and Cerutti were elected to 
the Legislative Assembly by the department of 
Paris—among the earliest of the triumphs of jour- 
nalism, afterwards so frequent and so fatal to suc- 
cessive governments. 

We have already noticed that he had been ap- 
pointed commissioner of the treasury in 1790—and 
we shall not here go into any of the small scandal 
connected with that appointment by Rivarol and 
other censors. But the office, having been confer- 
red by the crown, was, under the law of a former 
assembly, incompatible with a seat in the new one. 
He therefore had to resign his office. But—to 
copy the words of the Lausanne critic already 
quoted, who here at least says nothing but what the | 
public documents confirm—*‘ Our philosophical cal- 
culator, desirous of satisfying at once his pride, his 
ambition, and his cupidity, had been making it the 
object of his researches to discover some means by 
which he might sit on the legislative bench and yet 
be a commissioner of the treasury ; and to attain this 
double result he moved resolutions—Ist, that the 
legislatorial body should deprive the crown of 





the nomination of all officers connected with 
the administration of the national treasure ; and, | 
2ndly, that deputies might hold offices of that class | 
when bestowed by the people’’—i. e., by the same | 
usurping Assembly. 

He therefore preserved his place at the treasury 
with his seat in the Assembly. They at their first 
sitting appointed him and his co-journalist Cerutti | 
as two of their secretaries ; and he was called to’ 
the chair as president, by a majority of near 100, 
on the 5th February, 1792—the very day that 
Cerutti’s death was announced to the Assembly. 


In this new dignity his first act was to sign the | 


that no pen ever produced writings which obtained 
a more unbounded circulation, or excited pro- 
founder emotions. 

We are not attempting an abridgment of the 
history of the Revolution. M. Condorcet’s mark- 
ing labors in its cause are omitted in none of the 
comprehensive works on the subject. To him, for 
example, belongs the honor of having brought 
forward the motion ‘‘ sur Ja nécessité d’6ter au 
clergé |’état civil des citoyens.”” But, above all, 
it was the representative of Turgot who, both 
within the Assembly and in his journals and 
pamphlets, took and kept the undisputed lead as 
advocate of the two great principles of Revolu- 
tionary C2conomics——namely, 1, the abolition of 
all indirect imposts—and, 2, the impét progressif 


_—that is, the principle of a sliding scale of taxa- 


tion, passing wholly over all citizens who live by 
the pay of their daily labor, and taxing those 
above that class more and more heavily according 
to the proportion of their means. These are the 
Alpha and Omega of Democ-soc finance—and in our 
own country we have already made a first beginning 
—practically as to A—theoretically as to 2, 
Condorcet’s course, however, gave no satisfac- 
tion to many different sections of the revolutionists. 
Though determined in his hostility to the church 
and the aristocracy as institutions, he was on the 
side of personal gentleness to an extent which 
displeased even the majority of his friends the 
Girondists. They were, for example, disgusted 
with his proposal to allow all dispossessed clergy- 
men life-pensions to the value of a third of their 
benefices. Their oracle, Madame Roland, said, 
** On peut dire de l’intelligence de Condorcet, en 
rapport avee sa personne, que c’est une liquer fine 


‘imbibée dans du coton ;’’ to which M. Arago adds 


triumphantly, ‘* We shall see by and by whether 


_he could not be cotton as respected men, but bronze 


as to principles.’’ We too shall see. Another 


celebrated Letter to the King in which the Assem-' lady used a similitade which had greater vogue, if 
bly demanded that the words Sire and Majesty , not greater justice. She called our philosopher 
should be dropped, and that when the chief magis- | the mouton enragé—the sheep gone mad. On the 
trate came into the Assembly or received a depu- | other hand, the Parisian electors could by no 
tation from it, if he chose to sit or to be covered, /means understand his dallying between Girondin 
these citizens also should be seated and wear their and Jacobin ;—with them the influence of the latter 
hats on their heads. The composition of this faction was already supreme, and bitterly of course 
illustrious state-paper was entrusted to a special did they vituperate many of his reserves—especially 
committee, but there is no doubt that they had called | that, on the proposition for making it penal to use 
to their assistance the sharpening hand of the new any of the abolished titles, he produced an amend- 
president, who had himself complained personally | ment to the effect that it was below the dignity of 
of the mode in which he had been received at | the Assembly to treat such fré/ogyes in a serious 
the palace. _manner, and that it would be sufficient to declare 

Condoreet was not a fluent orator :—he also all citizens at liberty to assume, from that time 
wanted both voice and nerve for the tempest of ‘forth, any name, title, or designation whatsoever, 
revolutionary debate—and he made a very ineffi- according to individual fancy. This is talked of 


cient president as to keeping order ; but neverthe-— by some of the biographers as a characteristic piece 
less, so long as the Girondists were in command’ of irony. We suspect that Condorcet had a fixed 
of the majority, he was regarded as in the very and not unnatural dislike to the vulgar neologism 
first rank of influence—and even while president, of ‘‘ Citizen Caritat’’—at all events, he continued 
the more important addresses —circulars—procla- | to call himself by the name which was in fact a 
mations of the Assembly, were for the most part | title. At best, however, such irony of the ci- 
drawn up by his practised pen. It must be allowed | devant marquis—so lately the denouncer of Sie 
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and Majesty—must have failed of its object. It 
was the small sword of the fencing-master against 
pikes and bludgeons—and it was nothing the 
better for him that his own voice had had no small 
share in evoking and exciting the ‘stupid enthu- 
siasm from which there is but one step to ferocity.’ 
The Girondins as a party were much in the same 
situation with this their ‘* Seneca of the Revolu- 
tion,” as M. de Lamartine styles him. That party 
claimed in the sequel the honor of having mainly 
stimulated the insurrections of June and August, 
1792—of which the first utterly degraded the 
crown, and the second, after sacking the Tuileries 
and massacring its few faithful defenders, and 





fore the insurrection. His proceeding was evi- 
dently part and parcel of the Girondin preparation 
of the revolt. ‘That party were eager to convince 
the populace that they were as good haters of 
nobility as their rivals the Jaeobins—and the mo- 
tion devised as evidence of this their republican 
purity was of course to acquire additional weight 
by coming from almost the only man of noble birth 
who condescended to follow the guidance of that 
knot of shallow and impudent parvenus. 

We cannot pass from the 20th of June without 
nagitee that that day was in fact fatal to the 
first and best patron of M. de Condorcet—the 
, Duke of Rochefoucauld. This nobleman’s mother, 





many helpless inmates, ended with the imprison- already more than once mentioned, may be said to 
ment of the king and his family. Nor was their | have spent her life in active hostility to the mon- 


claim a vain boast—nor, of all who usually acted | archy; yet she had herself received signal and 
with them, did the responsibility of those terrible special favors from the crown. She was born in 
scenes rest more heavily on one than on Condorcet. | 1716—the only child of the last Rockefoucauld of 
On both occasions the preparatory inflammation was | the direct line, the grandson of the author of the 





largely the work of his pen and of his voice. 
We have already alluded to his motion for the 


/Maxims. On her marriage with a cousin, the 
Comte de Rouecy, he received in compliment to 


public burning of all documents noluliares. M. her the title of Duke d’Enville, and the ancient 


Arago is indignant that some modern historian 
should have dubbed him ** the Omar of the revolu- 
tion,”’ and expatiates on the absurdity of exalting 
** patents and pedigrees” 


into ** materials of his- 
tory.” We are at a loss to understand this 
acerbity. However sincerely he may hate, how- | 


ever studiously he may affect to despise nobility, | 
he can hardly deny that to individuals of the noble | 
classes his country had owed a very large propor- 
tion of whatever, either in arts or arms, dignified | 
her ancient existence before the eves of Europe : 
at all events he cannot venture to deny that the | 
claims, pretensions, struggles of the French aris- | 


tocracy constituted a very considerable element in 
the political development and career of the nation ; 
nor could any one but an astronomer fail to see 
that it would be utterly impossible for a historian 
of France to make the subject intelligible in the 
absence of truthful documents concerning the 
origin and alliances of her high families. But 
wilving controversy on these heads, what we 
complain of is, Ist, that M. Arago slurs over the | 
extent of Condorcet’s motion—which was ** That 
although the Assembly had already decreed the | 
incremation in the capital of the immense volumes | 
which attest the vanity of that class, [i. ¢., the | 
hooks of the erown-heralds,] this was not enough ; 


that vestiges of the same vanity existed in the puh- 
lic hhraries, in the Chambre des Comptes, [the 
exchequer,] in the Archives, and in the houses 
of the genealogists; and that all these dépdts | 
should be enveloped in a common destruction.”’ 
The Assembly ‘declared urgency,’’ and passed 
the law unanimously—nor among all the acts of 
that Assembly can we point to one either of more | 
contemptible folly or of more audacious tyranny. 
But, 2ndly, M. Arago, with all his love of exact 
science, passes wholly sw) silentio the date of the 
motion—and the date is the key to its motive. 
Condoreet produced this harangue and this new | 
law on the 19th of June, 1792—the very day be- | 


dukedom of Rochefoucauld was in due time re- 
vived in favor of her male issue. She brought up 
the young Rochefoucauld in the principles of her 
philosophie friends, and when ‘Turgot was no 


| more, he followed mainly the political guidance of 
_Condoreet, who had in earlier life owed so much 


to his influence and liberality. As the revolution 
advaneed, the great lord fell by degrees behind 
the march of his Mentor, and at length their 
alienation had become complete—a total breach. 
We have not space for the particulars—we hope 
it was not the fact that the amiable and generous 


| duke had reason to aceuse Condorcet of having 


violated his confidence by an unauthorized commu- 
nieation of something said in private through one 
of the ultra-democratie journals—but there was a 
quarrel in form, and from that time, while Con- 


_doreet wavered between Girondins and Jacobins, 


the duke so conducted himself as to earn the com- 
bined enmity of both. He was head of the com- 
mune of Paris, and in that capacity approved of 
some proceedings against the Mayor, Pétion, for 


‘the atfentat of the 20th of June. After the 10th 


of August he was arrested—and the sequel is told 
by Maton de ja Varenne, a conscientious and 
trustworthy writer, in more detail than elsewhere, 
and with expressions so seriously implicating 
Condorcet that we are astonished at Arago’s utter. 
though no doubt dignified, silence as to the whole 
matter. The passage is as follows :-— 

Santerre, sollicité, dit-on, par Condorcet, profita 
des fureurs pepulaires pour signer un ordre d’arré- 
ter le due. Un commissaire de la Commune en fut 
chargé, et se rendit a Forges; mais, plus humain 
que ses confréres, il l'avertit du danger, et le fit 


| consentir & se rendre & sa terre de la Roche Guyon, 


ou il le garderait. Ils partirent dans la meme 


| voiture. En passant par Gisors ils furent rencon- 


trés, le 14, comme par hasard, par un détacnement 
des égorgeurs de Paris, qui demandérent & grands 
cris la tete du duc. Des forces vinrent a son 
secours. I] traversa la ville au milieu d’une quad- 
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ruple haie de Gardes Nationaux, de leur Command- 
ant et du Maire. Une charrette embarrassait un 
chemin étroit A la sortie de Gisors; un assassin se 
trouva prés du Duc, et ha lanca un pavé qui lat- 
teignit dans les bras de Madame d’ Enville, sa mére, 
dgée de quatre-vingt treize ans, et le renversa sans 
vie. 


Observing that the authors of the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England’? (who have bestowed very 
great care on the details of the French revolution) 
accept La Varenne’s words as cruelly decisive 
against.Condorcet, we think it right to say, as M. 
Arago should have done, that the on dit reported 
by La Varenne might be correct, and yet the fact 
not leave Condorcet under the hideous imputation 
handed on by later writers. He might have sug- 
gested the arrest of his old friend and patron, in 
the hope of saving him from massacre by the mob ; 
and, it seems, by the relation, that the police 
agent acted in that design. We hope and believe 
that this is the right interpretation. It is, how- 
ever, no wonder that Condorcet’s character should 
have been irretrievably degraded in the eyes of 
such a man as La Varenne by his alliance with 
the execrable conspiracy—be it Girondin or Jaco- 
bin—of June and August, 1792. 

All know how the policy of the Girondists was 
rewarded. Condorcet fared no better than his 
allies in the crisis which their cunning cowardice 
had made inevitable. The metropolitans refused 
to nominate him for the Convention—but four pro- 


vincial constituencies competed for the honor—and | 
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tendency to ferocity which has so long been its 
dishonor. Punishments which admit of repentance 
and amendment are the only ones which can suit 
the regenerated race of man.’? We despair of 
translating adequately the few sentences in which 
M. Arago hurries to close this section — 


La Convention, dédaignant tous les scrupules 
que Condorcet avait soulevés, se constitua tribunal 
souverain pour le jugement de Louis XVI. Notre 
confrére ne se récusa point! 

Etait-ce la, cependant, je le demande, un de ces 
eas ou, dans les corps politiques, les minorités 
doivent se courber aveuglement sous le joug des 
majorités? [La plus crimine}le des usurpations est, 
sans contredit, celle du pouvoir judiciaire; elle 
blesse & la fois l‘intelligence et le ceeur; sur un 
pareil sujet, le témoignage de sa propre conscience 
peut-il étre mis en balance avec le résultat matériel 
d’un serutin! 

Ne portons pas, toutefois, notre sévérité a 
lextréme ; songeons qu'en pleine mer, au milieu 
de la tourmente, le plus intrépide matelot est quel- 
quefvis saisi des vertiges que le citadin timide, 
assis aux rivages, n’a jamais éprouvés. I] edt é1é 
certainement plus romain de retuser les fonetions 
de juge; il était plus Awnaim, dans les idées de 
Condorcet, de les accepter. 

Condoreet refusa de voter la peine de mort. 
Toute autre peine Jui semblait pouvoir étre appli- 
quée. Il se prononga pour l’appel au peuple.—V ol. i., 
p- €XXill. 


We do not pretend to strike the balance between 





Romain and humain; but several other phrases 
appear to have been selected for the purpose of 


he took his part in the ulterior proceedings against mystification, and we must, therefore, state shortly 
the king as deputy for the department of the | and plainly what Condorcet’s procedure throughout 


Aisne. 

We have seen what he said in 1787 of the trial 
and execution of Charles I.—and, notwithstanding 
all his hatred of monarchy and the offensivencss 
of various of his writings and motions as regarded 
Louis XVI., personally, it must be allowed that 
the views which he announced when the trial of 
Louis was first formally broached in the Conven- 


tion, were not on all points in opposition to those 


of the passage we quoted from his Notes to Vol- 
taire. He argued vigorously (Dec. 22d, 1792) 


that the Convention derived no right from the con-_ 


stitution to sit in judgment on the king—that, if 


he were to be tried, the nation must interfere di- | 
rectly, and the tribunal be composed of judges | 


elected ad hoc by each department. Furthermore, 


he avowed that ‘** an assembly at once legis/atrice, | 
accusatrice, et juge s‘offrait & ses yeux comme une | 


monstruosité de exemple le plus dangereux.”’  ** In 
all times,’’ he said, ** and in all countries, it has 
been held that the accused was entitled to reject 
the judge who had previously expressed an opinion 
on his guilt or innocence ; now, the Convention 
had already pronounced the culpability of the 


king.’’ Condorcet ended with a solemn repetition | 


of the doctrine which had already been proclaimed 
over and over by him in every shape, that all eap- 
ital punishments were barbarous. ‘‘ Their aboli- 
tion will be one of the most effectual means for 
perfecting the human species, in destroying that 


this business was. From first to last his system 
was evidently erasion—a compromise between his 
natural instinet of justice and decency and the risk 
and peril of his personal position, We have seen 
on what grounds he objected to the trial in Amine. 
After the Convention had decided on the trial, 
Condorcet, being more human than Roman, * did 
not refuse’’ to cooperate in what he had so lately 
characterized as ** a monstrocity of the most fright- 
ful example.’’ Four votes followed—the first on 
the 15th of January, 1793, ** Is Louis guilty!” 
To this Condoreet answered, ** Yes ;"* thus being, 
contrary to his own principle, both judge and jury. 
The second question, on the same day, was, 
** Shall the sentence be submitted to the ratifiea- 
tion of the people’? ‘To this Condorcet an- 
swered— 


| 


Supposing the Assembly to have given sentence 
of death, my wish would be that its execution 
might be suspended until the constitution had been 
settled and published, and the people had then 
| pronounced in its primary assemblies according to 
the forms which the constitution should have regu- 
lated. But consulted fo-day, in virtue of a decree, 
— ought to be an appeal to the people, I say 
No. 


The third question was on the 16th and 17th, 
*“What shall be the punishment?’ Condorcet 
answered :— 


All difference of penalty for the same crimes is 
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an outrage against equality. The penalty for 
conspirators is death; but that punishment is 
against my principles. I will never vote for it. ] 
cannot vote for solitary confinement, for the law 
recognizes no such punishment. I vote for the 
severest punishment short of death. I ask the 
Assembly to discuss the suggestion (réflexion) of 
Mailhé, for it deserves it.—Moniteur, Jan. 20. 


The “ severest punishment short of death’? would 
be, or might be inferred to be, perpetual labor an 
fitters ‘—and for this, therefore, he voted—though 
he had an instant before denounced it as a sin 
against equality to vote for any punishment but 
that assigned by law to the crime of conspiraey— 
viz., death—and explained that he could not vote 
for solitary confinement, because that was a punish- 
ment unknown to the law—as if it could make any 
difference, especially in a trial before an, in his 
opinion, illegal tribunal, whether they decreed a 
penalty unrecognized in their code, or a penalty 
different from that assigned by their code to the 
alleged crime. 

The ** réflexion de Mailhé"’ (a previous speaker) 
was whether, after passing sentence of death, it 
might not be expedient to suspend its execution. 
Now mark the sequel. On that 17th the majority 
voted fur death. The fourth debate was on the 


1%h—its subject distinctly this “réflexion de | 
) ) 


Mailhé’’—the question ** Shall execution be sus- 
pended?’ Condorcet’s ‘ opinion’? spoken from 
the tribune, and next day published by himself on 
a flying sheet, is certainly among the curiosities 
of the Revolution. Ie said :— 


Citizens! whatever your decision on this im- 
portant question may be, it will expose our country 
to great dangers. I have endeavored to weigh 
them, and I acknowledge that I do not feel my hand 
firm enough to hold that balance. There is never- 
theless one danger on the side of a prompt execu- 
tion which has seemed to me to merit your atten- 
tion. It is the only one of which I have been 
really afraid ; bat I believe that it is in your power 
to parry it. | will therefore speak of that danger 
alone, and the means of eseaping it. Hitherto we 
have only had to combat kings and their armies 
trained to a servile obedience. ‘Those kings are 
now laboring to inspire in other nations their own 


hatred for France, and for this end their instrument | 


—that so familiar to courts—is Calumny. They 
will say that the Convention has immolated Louis 
merely to satiate its vengeance—they will paint us 
as men greedy of blood. Citizens! this is the only 
means they have for injuring us; but if we be 
united, if our conduct be worthy of our cause, we 
may brave it. 

When I saw my colleagues ascend the tribune 


to give their vote, I observed that many of the’ 


firmest patriots did not pronounce the word death 
without a shudder. Fh bien! abolish the pain of 
death for all private offences, and reserve for your 
examination whether it should be kept to in crimes 
against the state. That question is different. 
Considerations which are without foree when we 
have to do with private offences acquire in that 
case a high importance—while, on the contrary, 
the most powerful arguments for abolishing the 
penalty of death lose a great part of their weight. 

Citizens! a speedy judgment is a duty of human- 


ity; and yet in Paris there is a complaint that the 
prisons are full of persons under accusation—dark 
murmurs are rife as to their fate—we hear of 
movements in preparation. What is the cause of 
this! It is that in Paris there is only one tribunal ! 
The law has determined that there shall be one for 
each departinent—but this apparent equality con- 
ceals a real inequality ;—what equality is there in 
having here one tribunal for 800,000 men, there 
one for 200,000? I propose that the number of 
tribunals for Paris shall be raised to three. 

You have hitherto testified an active solicitude 
,for the maintenance of liberty—you have even been 
‘charged with exaggerating it. I do not propae to 
|you to renounce it, but | ask you to add to it a 
|sulicitude of benevolence! Hasten to enact laws 
which shall establish adoption! Hasten to secure 
ithe lot of children born out of wedlock! Take 
/such steps as that the words foundling and bastard 
;shall pollute no longer a republican language ! 
| The necessities of the state require taxes; but 
‘there exist means to prevent them from pressing 
‘any longer on the poor. A respectable citizen, 
| Dusaulx, has prepared a report on that lottery, 
‘cr-devant royal, which is at once an oppressive tax, 
'a well-spring of poverty, and a hotbed of corrup- 
‘tion. Hasten to listen to him. It will not be 
‘dificult to suggest measures which, while making 
up the loss to the revenue, so far from being burthen- 
'some to the poor, will offer them new resources. 
| Submit to the scrutiny of humanity and of 
| justice those useless and barbarous laws that give 
ja ereditor a power over the liberty of his debtor, 
\for which neither nature nor the true interests of 
‘commerce can be appealed to. 

The organization of public charity asks all your 
eares—but humanity demands also provisional 
measures. When we see our streets, our public 
walks, filled with wounded, mutilated men, reduced 
to an evident impossibility of providing for their 
‘wants, how can we recognize a nation in which 
equality has been solemnly proclaimed! If society 
| wishes that this equality should not be a vain name, 
‘does it not owe to these men a retreat and a sub- 
sistence | 

Such, citizens! are the laws with which the 
necessity of repelling a dangerous calumny makes 
jit your duty to occupy yourselves; then, if the 
despots should still dare to reproach you with the 
judgment of Louis, you will say to them :— We have 
|punished a king, but we have saved a hundred thou- 
sand men! 
There exists in Europe a nation which loves 
liberty sincerely, though it deceives itself both as 
tothe nature of that sacred right and as to the 
means of preserving it. ‘The ministers of England 
‘are now trying to excite that nation against us! 
Do you believe that they will dare to persist in 
(their ealumnious declamations when you can say 
to them; We have abolished%he punishment of death, 
and you maintain it for a theft of a few shillings. 
You surrender your debtors to the rapacity and spleen 
of ther creditors ; our laws know how to respect povz 
erty and misfortune. Judge between yourselves and 
us! 

Citizens! if you adopt the severer course, what- 
ever dangers may threaten you, they will not be 
able to reach you, provided that, by wise, humane, 
and just laws, you render yourselves respectable 
and dear to humanity everywhere outraged, every- 
where oppressed !— CE2uvres, vol. xii., p. 307. 








Such was the ‘ Opinion’’—when it was his turn 
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to vote he said, ‘‘ Je n’ai pas de voix.”’—(Monit., | withdrawn— indeed, his personal relations with their 
Jan. 24.) arch-enemy, Danton, were of old standing, familiar, 
We cannot afford room for a commentary, which | and confidential, and this intercourse appears to 
would require to be as long as the last of these | have been friendly until the final struggle was 
speeches ; but we think our readers will already | near at hand. Condorcet made very many efforts 
have appreciated both M. Arago’s prophecy as to) to reconcile the factions and avert that struggle. 
cotton for men, bronze for principles, and his state-| His favorite phrase was ‘* Don’t abuse the Jacobins, 
ment that Condorcet pronounced for the appeal to | try to guide them;”’ but those were not days for 
the people—which statement, be it observed, is| whig tactics. The Girondins, after having been 
introduced after the mention of his vote on the | deeply involved in the anti-regal insurrections of 
nature of the punishment, and cannot, therefore, | June and August, 1792, found the mob-power 
apply by any means to his argument of the 22nd | turned against the Assembly itself—all but the 
December. But to what else can it apply! ‘To|Jacobin minority, whose audacity and insolence 
the second question of the 15th of January, of course became intolerable—blockading their 
** Shall there be an appeal to the people !”’ he dis- | doors, and continually interfering with their dis- 
tinctly answered No; and though he then in- cussions. These trimmers were then compelled 
timated that, in case sentence of death had been | to give open battle to the Mountain within their 
passed, he would have voted for an appeal to the | own hall—and there can be no doubt that Condor- 
people—nay, though in voting on the third ques- | cet, particeps crinunis in their previous intrigues, 
tion, ‘* What shall be the punishment!’’ he two | adhered to them both in that course and in the 
days later recommended a discussion of the ** réflex- | attempts they made to moderate the rancor with- 
ion de Mailhé’’—yet when the Assembly came to | out by a most paltry series of flatteries, conces- 
a distinct vote on the question of sursis (suspension | sions, compromises. He shared the natural fate 
of execution) upon the 19th—he pronaunced | of such policy in such times. The attempt against 
indeed a long-winded speech—and—amidst its | Marat was a desperate one—when it failed, the 
miraculous rigmarole about new hospitals, new | shrewder of the Girondists read their own doom— 
taxes, and new tribunals! bastards, foundlings,, but one more chance offered itself, and they all 
and lotteries !—it included at least as many hints | accepted it. They sacrificed all their own princi- 
and suggestions towards as against ‘‘ the severer | ples by voting for the trial of the king—most of 
course’’—but he refused to vote at all—je n'ai, them even went the length of voting for his death 
pas de voix. —after he was murdered, they all, and conspicu- 
We have only one thing more to remark. M. | ously Condorcet, adopted and justified the deed :— 
Arago, in his Biographic, makes no allusion what- | it was Condorcet, for instance, the solemn protester 
ever to the series of addresses and proclamations , im /mine against the competency of the tribunal, 
to the French people, to the armies of the repub-| who, in February, 1793, drew up the letter to Pit, 
lic, to foreign governments, foreign nations, and , saying— 
foreign armies, drawn up by Condorcet in the) Mais vous en voulez 4 la Convention Nationale 
weeks immediately succeeding the king’s death— d’avoir osé punir un conspirateur qui s’était appelé 
justifying the whole procedure against him as a most | roi, Est-ce qu'un peuple perdrait le droit de panir 
legitimate exercise of national right, and not ob- | ¥" magistrat infidéle et parjure, sous présexte qu'on 
scurely recommending similar processes in respect | @ onl d ggg a le livre des loix le mode de le 
to other crowned delinquents. Of all these papers, INST Fk, p SUE. 
among the most remarkable specimens of Condor-| And all this truckling and twisting was in vain. 
cet’s talents—for assuredly the vertigo only pointed | They had but sharpened the knife for their own 
his rhetoric—it did not seem expedient to say a throats. The framing of the new constitution, 
word when this Life was written, nor even when, the proper business and express object of the Con- 
reédited in 1847. Several of the documents | vention, could be no longer deferred—and on this 
appear, however, in the twelfth of these volumes, | the parties were finally foreed to join issue—Con- 
published in 1849. doreet again being prominent, for he was one of 
The historians of the revolution, with few excep- , the committee named for drawing the programme 
tions, consider Condorcet as not only a Girondin, | by the Girondins, and among the various schemes 
but, after Brissot, Vergniaud, and Isnard, the most | suggested within that committee his was the one 
important member of that party. His own biog-| adopted by the party. The Jacobins produced 
raphers, on the contrary, all disclaim this—accord- | their still more extravagant plan—and the tumult 
ing to them, he was above being of any party but| at the gates and in the galleries having driven 
that of the nation. ‘The truth is, that Condorcet| away many voters and overawed others, the 
had a very lofty notion of his own dignity and| majority was, for the first time, on the side of the 
consequence all along ; and it was the most en-| Jacobins as directly against the Gironde. The 
during as well as the wildest of his dreams to con-| victory was followed up forthwith by the proscrip- 
ceive himself qualified and entitled to hold the| tion of Brissot and a long list of Girondins who 
balance between the two great parties into which} had been forward in the debate. Their subse- 
the movement ultimately split. He had been an| quent history is well known. Condorcet, not 
early member of the Jacobin club, and he con-| having spoken, was in the first instance spared. 
tinued to sit in it after Brissot and others had | But soon afterwards a letter of his to his constit- 
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uents of the Aisne was intercepted in the hands Meanwhile, Madame Vernet, on finding who her 
of the post-office—on the 8th July, 1793, the} guest was, exerted all the influence which her 
apostate Capuchin Chabot read it in the Assembly | most generous kindness gave her in persuading 
—pointed out some passages in which the writer | him to undertake some work of literature which 
asserted the notorious fact that the late decision | would divert his thoughts from painful reflection. 
had been come to under the influence of terror-— | He began accordingly the Esquisse d’un Tableau 
expatiated on his insolence passim as daring to | Historique des Progrés del’ Esprit Humain, and 
criticize the Constitution !—and, loudly denouncing | when he had finished that—an essay of consider- 
all aristocrats, moved the arrest (among others) | able length—proceeded to the Tableau itself, which 
of “ Caritat ci-devant Marquis de Condorcet— 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Some of his friends received intelligence in the 
morning of Chabot’s intentions for the evening, 
and, foreseeing all the consequences, they instant- 


he seems to have carried to its conclusion, though 
the MS., as recovered, has many and large gaps. 
Working as he did without books, that these last 
of Condorcet’s productions should be very open to 
criticism as to dates and details was inevitable ; 
ly went in search of a retreat for him. The | but certainly, all things considered, they are an 
house they fixed upon was No. 24 in the Rue) extraordinary monument of his mental activity, 
Servandoni, near the Luxembourg—a lodging- | elasticity, and accumulated knowledge. 

house chiefly for students, where one of themselves 
had occupied a chamber not long before—kept by 
a Madame Vernet, the widow of an architect 
nearly related to the celebrated painters. The | intellectual, moral, and physical, susceptible of im- 
widow had married again, but privately, and re- | provement, not indeed to an extent which can in 
tained Vernet’s name. Her new husband was a strict mathematical language be called infinite, but 
cousin of her own, Sarret, who passed merely for | so immeasurably beyond what has ever been dreamt 
one of her lodgers. When she was asked if she | of, that it may be pronounced indefinite, (vi., p. 274.) 
would give shelter to un proserit, she asked, ‘“‘ Is; When we bear in mind (says he) that out of 
he a man of virtue '—is he an honnéle homme?” | every fifty whose peculiar organization fitted them 
and being satisfied with her friend's assurances, | for attaining eminence in science, literature, or 
declined to hear the name—which was not told | art, at least forty-nine, on the lowest calculation, 
her till some time afterwards by Condorcet hie | hove hitherto received such felicity of material 
self. He was conveyed to her house during the | structure to no purpose, because its properties 
evening sitting of the Assembly, and in such hurry | were undeveloped by education, it is an easy task 
that he had with him no money whatever. It would | of arithmetic to arrive at the sum total of geome- 
have been imprudent for his friends to venture on | triclans, economists, poets, sculptors, &c. &e. &e., 
any subsequent communication with him—so he | who will have adorned the world within the first, 
remained for weeks utterly ignorant as to what) the second, the third century—and so on—after a 
had become of his wife. Her noble family were, | just system of education shall have been applied to 
like most of the class, in suspicion and difficulty. | the whole mass of these indefinitely perfectible 
Her attaéhed brother, the young Marquis de | machines. (J)., 254.) The calculation as to the 
Grouchy, had been expelled from the army, in| increased product of illustrious physicians, anato- 
which he ultimately attained the highest rank, | mists chemists, and botanists, is pregnant with 
and was wandering in anxious obscurity. She! assurance that disease will, within a limited 
herself was reduced to extreme difficulty ; but she | allowance of centuries, have disappeared ; so that, 
was a woman of gallant spirit, and by and by| while it would be absurd to anticipate immortality, 
found means to provide for herself and her child, | death shall only be occasioned by accident, or—at 
She took a lodging in a village near town, and | a gradually but prodigiously extending distance of 
began practice as a miniature-painter, the chief | time—by exhaustion or evaporation of the essential 
employment of her pencil being, according to the | gas or vital principle. (Jb., 273.) It does not 
Biographie des Contemporains, among the political | escape the author that some may anticipate incon- 
victims with whom the prisons were crammed. | venience from the repralongation of human life to 
“The relations of these unfortunates were eager | the averages of the antediluvian epoch—and first 
for parting memorials, and her skill in catching a as respects nutriment. To this he answers that 
| 





He adheres to his old dogmas—that there is no 
poem and that the admirable organization of the 
first of earthly animals is in all its compartments, 








likeness was very remarkable.’’ We only won- 


of the sitter with these touching lines in his hand- 
der by what influence she got access to the prison- 


writing :-— 


ers, When she had collected some money she Ne vous étonnez pas, objets chéris et dour, 

wy ' “ ails Si quelque air de tristesse obscurcit ce visage ; 
set up a small haberdashery shop, and the back Lorsqu’ un crayon savant dessinuit ceite image, 
shop was her studio. She also employed her pen J’ attendais Uéechafaud et je pensais a vous. 


in leisure hours on a series of Note: to Adam yon bed ome re pasion - a poet. ie had boon 
ith’a &é Tt e 4 , J : > wks } an exalt acobin, and celebrat mm verse the 10th o 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, which August— which, however, proved as fatal to him as to 
were subsequently appended to the translation of | M. de Ja Rochefoucauld, or, we may add, to M. de Con. 
that work by Roucher.* dorcet. He was included in the last but one of Robes- 
pierre’s batches. ca 
Madame de Condorcet lived till 1822. Her last publi. 
* A miniature of this M. Roucher, executed within the | cation, we believe, was a pamphiet in defence of Maré. 
wails of the Conciergezie by Leroy, was sent to the family | chal Grouchy’s conduct in the campaign of Waterloo, 

























agricultural improvement will keep pace with that 
in other departments—we shall have fifty Aigh- 
farmers in every generation for one that we have 
now, and there is no assignable limit to the 
development of agricultural chemistry ; but fur- 
thermore, you are forgetting the contemporary 
advancement in the intellect generally. You are 
not allowing for the universal practical philosophy 
of the new wra. Supposing it possible that under 
universal liberty and universal equality of education 
—and when just laws shall have abolished every 
restriction upon the commercial intercourse of the 
human species—there should still occur, from any 
unforeseen circumstance or accident, a risk in any 
quarter of population getting beyond the means of 
subsistence, the organization in its then state of 
progress will at once apply a remedy. ‘The rate 
at which the calculating machine usually multiplies 
will be spontaneously altered :— 


Les hommes sauront alors que s’ils ont des obli- 
gations a |’égard des étres qui ne sont pas encore, 
elles ne consistent pas & leur donner |’existence, 
mais le bonheur ; elles ont pour objet le bien-€tre 
général de l’espéce, et non la puérile idée de charger 
la terre des étres inutiles ou malheureux.—(Jb., 
258.) 


In the same style he overthrows all suggestions 
as to the hazard of political ambitions multiplied 
in a ratio analogous to that of the breed. Univer- 
sa] education implies universal self-denial and self- 
devotion. It is not to be questioned that some 
organizations will still show a certain superiority 
over others as respects the qualities for government 
and administration ; but, while these varieties will 
be very willing to perform the functions for which 
they may be peculiarly adapted, the others will 
have too clear a perception of this their adaptation 








not to wish to see it exercised ;—the cause of the | 


superiority being recognized as physical or fatal, 
there will be nothing of that envy and grudging 
wherewith men now contemplate a superiority 
ascribed by them to the injustice of social and 
educational arrangements fairly within the control 
of human reason. 

Woman is a delicate topic. From various 
peculiarities in her physique, and functions there- 
with connected, she may be said to be more or less 
a malade until she has passed the middle stage of 
existence. It is probable that even when female 
life reaches to some hundréds of years, the effect 
of these arrangements may still be discernible ; 
but even so, that weaker division will have par- 
taken in the general march—and there can be no 
doubt woman will be mdefinitely better qualified 
for the highest intellectual, moral, and political 
exertions than man as we now see him is.* 

* This chapter reminds us of a lively conversation be- 
tween Diderot and the celebrated Abbé Galiani (the great 
friend of Madame d’Epinay,) which is recorded in the 
rambling and gossiping work called Mémoires de Con- 


dorcet, and professing to be in t compiled from his 
Notebooks (ised — - a 


Diderot. How do you define woman ? 

Galian. An animal naturally feeble and sick. 

Did. Feeble? Has she not as much courage as man? 

Gal. Do you know what courage is? It is the effect of terror. 
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Among other prophecies of the Esquisse is one 
of an universal language—not oral but graphical, 
and ** easy as algebra.”? (Jb., 270.) We need not 
go further into detail. 

Soon after Condorcet’s death the MS. contain- 
ing all this mass of atheism and insanity was sub- 
mitted by the Convention to their committee of 
Public Instruction—and the printing and diffusion 
thereof were, at the recommendation of that con- 
clave, unanimously decreed. 

This philosophy has still its advocates. Even 
while we are writing we receive a volume from 
the London press of 1850, entitled ‘‘ The Purpose 
of Existence popularly considered,’’ and which 
announces very much the same views as the 
results of fifty years studious meditation and obser- 
vation. ‘There is indeed one important difference. 
This English writer, agreeing with Condorcet 
that ‘* spirit’? is merely an ‘ exquisitely refined 
development of matter,’’ does not agree with him 
in deciding that when the visible machine human 
at last ceases to play, its gas or soul has been 
worked out, and is done forever. He, on the 
contrary, holds that, all matter being absolutely 
destructible, the gas escapes only to be purified 
and refined in some new combination—and the 
repetition of such processes constitates his chain 
of perfectibility. Any prolongation of conscious- 
ness in the gas is not supposed—at each change 
the extinguisher of Lethe is no doubt applied—but 
still the gas goes on improving ;—and this must be 
more than enough to console us for non-adhesion 
(apparently) to Condorcet’s prophecy of Methuse- 
lamie extension for the light in its present can- 
dlestick. As to the practical department of the 
treatise, it is very nearly in accordance with the 
Esquisse of the Rue Servandoni. We observe, 
however, a few prudent condescensions to the still 


prevalent prejudices of this country. For exam- 





ple, the author would not cancel the regal office— 


You let your leg be cut off because you are afraid of dying. Wise 
people are nevee Courageous—they are prudent—that is to say, 
poltroons. 

Did. Why call you woman naturally sick? 

Gal, Like all animals she is sick until she attains her perfect 
growth. Then she has a peculiar symptom which takes up the 
fifth part of her time. Then come breeding and nursing—two 
long and troublesome complaints. In short, they have only in- 
tervals of health until they tura a certain corner, and then elles 
ne sont plus des malades peut-étre—elles ne sont que des vieilles. 

Did. Observe her at a ball—no vigor then, M. Abbé? 

Gal. Stop the tiddles—put out the lights—she will scarcely 
crawl to her coach. 

Did. See her in love. 

Gal. It is painful to see anybody in a fever. 

Did. M. V Abbé have you no faith in education ? 

Gal. Not so much as in instinct. A woman is habitually ill. 
She is affectionate, engaging, irritable, capricious, easily offended, 
easily appeased—a trifle amuses her. The imagination is always 
in play. Fear, hope, joy, despair, desire, disgu.t, follow each 
other more rapidly, are manifested more strongly, effaced more 
quickly than with us. They like a plentiful repose—at intervals 
company—anything for excitement. Ask the doctor if it is not 
the same with his patients. But ask yourself—don’t we all treat 
them as we do sick pevple—lavish attention, soothe, flatter, 
caress—and get tired of them ?—( Mem. i 150.) 

Condorcet, shortly after this conversation, (the Abbé 
must have been a pleasant clerk,) writes a letter on the 
same grave controversy in which—(it is printed by Arago) 
—reluctantly confessing that there was a good deal in 
what the Abbé had said, he concludes thus :—‘'I see I 
must put some limit to my anticipations. J do not insist 
u it as probable that woman will ever be Euler or 

oltaire ; but I am satisfied that she may one day be 
Pascal or Rousseau”’—a deep question in equations. 
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at least not for some time to come. Neither! 
would he at once abolish the peerage—he would | 
be satisfied with limiting the crown in the issuing | 
of writs for the second chamber, or senate, to a 
selection from a list of eminent teachers drawn up 
by a committee of the house of representatives. As 
to ecclesiastical matters, utterly and scornfully 
denying the inspiration of the Bible, he regards | 
* Jesus of Nazareth’? as a virtuous and intelligent 
individual, to be broadly distinguished from his | 
ignorant and corrupt followers, called Apostles and 
Evangelists, and he is for entrusting the whole 
education, and very much of the practical adminis- | 
tration of the country, to a body of teachers 
(already alluded to) who shall inculeate, infer alia, | 
those few and simple maxims that can be rationally 
identified with the teachings of ‘‘ Jesus of Naza- 
reth’’ himself—to the utter exclusion of all the 
figments of churches and sects. ‘These teachers 
are to hold schools for young people on week-days, | 
and on Sunday mornings are to preach in every 
parish the lessons of sound morality, science, and 
polity. They are to hold any religious tenets they 
or the majority of their congregations please, and 
offer no obstruction to the indoctrinating of children | 
at home in any particular faith that may find favor | 
with the parents. They are to elect one of their 
own body to preside over them and the district. | 
He also is to be chosen without any reference to 
his religious notions—but to obviate hypercritical 
objections, he shall be styled for an indefinite 
period the Bishop—and he shall himself be a 
working teacher—he shall be the regular minister 
of the largest meeting-house in his diocese, and | 
also the head-master of its chief or normal school. | 
This work, though published by Mr. Chapman, | 
who deals principally in American articles, scems | 
to be really from an English pen! It is, we must | 
add, written with considerable ability: in many | 
passages there is a flow of diction which will fairly 
bear a comparison with the Esyuisse and Tableau. | 

Condorcet appears to have also given some of 
his solitary days to a work of a different class—a | 
New Method of Accompting—and to this resumption | 
of his earliest studies he may probably have been 
prompted by Sarret, who was himself the author | 
or compiler of various Elementary Manuals for 
Youth, among the rest one on Arithmetic. 

The recluse seemed for some weeks to be so | 





| of madame’s lodgers. 
_Condorcet had not been recognized ; but was it pos- 


| honor—I need say no more.” 
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plus mon devoir dhonnéte homme m'‘impose de ne 
point en abuser. La loi est positive: si on me décou- 
vrait dans votre demeure, vous auriez la méme triste 


fin que moi: je suis hors la lui—je ne puis plus 
| rester. 


La Convention, Monsieur, a le droit de mettre 
hors la loi: elle n’a pas le pouvoir de mettre hors 
de Vhumanité. Vous resterez! 


This admirable answer, (continues Arago,) 
was immediately followed by the organization of 
a system of surveillance in which most of the in- 
mates of the house, and particularly the humble 
porteress, had a part. Madame Vernet knew how 
to impregnate with her virtue all who surrounded 
her. From that day forth he made no movement 
without being observed. And here I must not pass 
an incident which will show the high intelligence 
of Madame Vernet, her profound knowledge of the 
human heart. One day, in ascending the stairs to 
his chamber, Condorecet rubbed shoulders with Cit- 
izen Marcos, adeputy for the [newly created] depart- 
ment of Mont Blane, and who belonged tothe section 
of the Mountain. He had been for some days one 
Under the disguise he wore 


sible to count on a continuance of the same luck? 
The illustrious proscribed imparted his uneasiness 
to his hostess. ‘ Stop,’’ said she, ‘1 will soon 
arrange this affair.”’ She mounts to Marcos’ room, 
and without any preamble says to him, ‘‘ Citizen, 


_Condorcet is lodged under the same roof with you 
| —should he be arrested it will be you that have 


denounced him—if he perishes, it will be you that 
have caused his head to fall. You are a man of 
This noble confi- 
dence was not betrayed. Marcos even entered, at 
the peril of his life, into personal relations with 
Condorcet. It was he who supplied him with nov- 
els, of which our colleague devoured a vast quan- 
ity. 

We may here mention another trait of Madame 
Vernet. It seems that another proscribed Conven- 
tionalist besides Condorcet was at this time shel- 
tered by her, and that, unlike Condorcet, he re- 
mained there until the fall of Robespierre. When 
Madame O’Connor, many years afterwards, asked 
Madame Vernet the name of this gentleman, she 
answered with proud calmness, ‘“‘ 1 have never 
seen nor heard of him since the 9th Thermidor. 
Do you expect that I should now recall his name ?”’ 

It appears that among her numberless consola- 
tions, Madame Vernet from time to time inscribed 
to Condorcet edpies of verses, and that the philos- 


absorbed in his literary industry as to have almost | OPher responded as in duty bound. Of his prison 
forgotten his actual situation ; but when the news- | Thymes, however, we shall content ourselves with 
papers announced the execution of several friends sample, which all students of June and Au- 
who had been proseribed at the same time with | gust, 1792, and of January and February, 1793, 
himself, and, further, that the Convention had de-| Will allow to merit preservation. This couplet 
clared the penalty of death against all who har- | 0CcUrs in an epistle to his wife :— 

bored one included in such a vote, his reflections | Is m’ont dit : Choisis, d’étre oppresseur ou victime ! 
on the risks to which his hostess exposed herself J*embrassai le malheur et leur laissai le crime. 

were cruel. He next morning had a communica-; After copious comments on the severer labors 
tion with her which, says M. Arago, ‘I must, of his hero's closet, M. Arago says : 


under pain cf sacrilege, reproduce without the! When he at last paused and the feverish excite- 


change of a single word :-— 


Vos bontés, Madame, sont gravées dansmon ceur | 
en traits ineffa¢ables. Plus j admire votre courage, 


ment of authorship was at an end, our colleague 
rested all his thoughts anew on the danger incurred 
by Madame Vernet. He resolved then (1 employ 
his words) to quit the retreat which the bound- 






















































less devotion of his tutelary angel had transformed 
into a paradise. He so little deceived himself as 
to the probable consequences of the step he medi- | 
tated—the chances of safety after his evasion ap- | 
peared to him so feeble—that before he put his, 
wee into execution he made his last dispositions. 
n the pages then written I behold everywhere the 
lively reflection of an elevated mind, a feeling 
heart, and a beautiful soul. I will venture to say_ 
that there exists in no language anything better | 
thought, more tender, more touching, more sweetly | 
expressed than the Avis d'un Proscrit a sa Fille. | 
Those lines, so limpid, so full of unaffected deli- | 
cacy, were written on the very day when he was | 
about to encounter voluntarily an immense danger. 
The presentiment of a violent end almost inevitable 
did not disturb him—his hand traced those terrible 
words, Ma mort, ma mort prochaine! with a firm- 
ness which the stoics of antiquity might have 
envied. Sensibility on the contrary obtained the | 
mastery when the illustrious proscribed was drawn | 
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of personal habits, he had been the reverse of a 
prudent man in respect of pecuniary affairs. He 
had probably got rid of ‘‘his fiefs’? before he 
renounced his title. 

The Conseils & sa Fille occupy thirteen printed 
pages; and we agree with M. Arago in admir- 
ing their language, as well as the tender affec- 
tion so elegantly expressed. Many sentences, 
when we consider the writer’s position and ante- 
cedents, are eminently curious ; so much so that 
we think we shall gratify our readers by making 
some extracts :— 


Mon enfant, si mes caresses, si mes soins ont pu, 
dans ta premiére enfance, te consoler quelquefois, 
si ton ceur en a gardé le souvenir, puissent ces 
conseils, dictés par ma tendresse, étre recus de toi 
avee une douce confiance, et contribuer A ton 
bonheur ! 


’ © H A ; ~ 
into the anticipation that Madame de Condorcet Prends l’habitude du travail, non-seulement pour 


also might possibly be involved in the bloody catas-_ 
trophe that threatened him. Should my daughter | 
be destined to lose all—this is the most explicit allu- | 
sion that ¢he husband can insert in his last writ- | 


ing. 


The testament is short. It was written on the 
flyleaf of a History of Spain. In it Condorcet 
directs that his daughter, in case of his wife’s 
death, shall be brought up by Madame Vernet, 
whom she is to call her second mother, and who 
is to see her so educated as to have means of inde- 
pendent support either from painting or engrav- 
ing. ‘* Should it be necessary for my child to 
quit France, she may count on protection in Eng- 
land from mylord Stanhope and mylord Daer.* 
In America, reliance may be placed on Jefferson, 
and Bache, the grandson of Franklin.’”? She is 
therefore to make the English language her first 
study. He intimates that she may expect pecu- 
niary assistance by and by from the Grouchy fam- 
ily, and that ** perhaps when the day of justice 
returns, she may also derive benefit from her fath- 
er’s writings.’’ From these words we must infer 
that there was no other property of which he could 
contemplate the restoration :—and this is a cir- 
cumstance of some importance, though, as usual, 
the biographers take no notice of it. Having in- 
herited (apparently) a considerable fortune from 
D’Alembert, and whatever the Bishop of Lisieux 
had to leave—having been (to say nothing of the 
early pensions stated by one authority) in receipt 
of one salary ever since 1764, and of another dur- 
ing most, if not all, the years from 1774—and 
having been certainly a most industrious and pop- 
ular author and journalist—it might have been 
expected that he should refer to considerable funds 
as confiscated under the vote of the Convention. 
It may be surmised, therefore, that, notwithstand- 
ing his usual gravity of demeanor and regularity 


*M. Arago constantly writes Dear. This friend of 
Condorcet’s, Basil Douglas, Lord Daer, elder brother of 
the late Earl of Selkirk, was endowed with extraordinary 
talents, but died young, in October of this very year, 1794. 
He is lamented both in the verse and the prose of Robert 
Burns. 


te suffire A toiméme sans un service étranger, mais 
pour que ce travail puisse pourvoir & tes besoins, 
et que tu puisses étre réduit & la pauvreté, sans 
*étre & la dépendance. Quand méme cette res- 
source ne te deviendrait jamais nécessaire, elle te 
servira du moins a te préserver de la crainte, & 
soutenir ton courage, a te faire envisager d’un e@il 
plus ferme les revers de fortune qui pourraient te 
menacer. 

Rien n’est plus nécessaire que de t'assurer des 
moyens dépendants de toi seule pour remplir le 
vide du temps, écarter |’ennui, calmer les inquié- 
tudes, te distraire d'un sentiment pénible. Ces 
moyens, ]’exereice des arts, le travail de l’esprit, 

uvent seuls te lesdonner. Songe de bonne heure 
ms acquérir I’habitude. Situ n’as point porté 
les arts A un certain degré de perfection—si ton 
esprit ne s’est point formé, étendu, fortifié par des 
études méthodiques—tu compterais en vain sur ces 
| Fessources : la fatigue, le dégodt de ta propre 
/médiocrité, l’emporteraient bient6ét sur le plaisir. 
Emploie done une partie de ta. jeunesse a t’assurer 
pour ta vie entiére ce trésor précieux. 

Je ne te donnerai point l‘inutile précepte d’éviter 
les passions; mais je te dirai d’€tre sincére avec 
| toi-méme, de ne point t’exagérer ta sensibilité, soit 
par vanité, soit pour flatter ton imagination, soit 
pour allumer celle d'un autre. Crains le faux 
enthousiasme des passions: celui-la ne dédommage 
jamais ni de leurs dangers ni de leurs malheurs. 
On peut n’étre pas maitre de ne pas écouter son 
ceur, mais on l’est toujours de ne pas l’exciter ; 
et c’est le seul conseil utile et praticable que la 
raison puisse donner a la sensibilité. 

Mon enfant, un des plus sirs moyens de bonheur 
est d’avoir su conserver ]’estime de svi-méme, de 
pouvoir regarder sa vie entiére sans honte et sans 
remords, sans y voir une action vile, ni un tort ou 
un mal fait & autrui, et qu’on n’ait pas réparé. 
Rappelle-toi les impressions pénibles que des torts 
légers, que de petites fautes t’ont fait éprouver, et 
juge par 1a des sentiments douloureux qui suivent 
des torts plus graves, des fautes vraiment honteuses. 
Conserve suvigneusement cette estime précieuse sans 
laquelle tu ne saurais entendre raconter les mau- 
vaises actions sans rougir, les actions vertueuses 
sans te sentir humiliée. Si tu n’as point de re- 
proches a te faire, tu pourras étre sincére avec les 
autres comme avec toi-méme. N’ayant rien a 
cacher, tu ne craindras point d’étre forcée, tantot 
d’empiloyer la ressource humiliante du mensonge, 
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tantot d’affecter dans d’hypocrites discours des sen- 
timents et des principes qui condamnent ta propre 
conduite. Tu ne connaitrais point cette impression 
habituelle d’une crainte honteuse, supplice des 
ceurs corrompus. Tu jouiras de cette noble sécu- 
rité, de ce sentiment de sa propre dignité, partage 
des Ames qui peuvent avouer tous leurs mouvements 
comme toutes leurs actions. 

Les mauvaises actions sont moins fatales par 
elles-mémes au bonheur et 4 la vertu, que par les 
vices dont elles font contracter |’habitude aux ames 
faibles et corrompues. Les remords, dans une ame 
forte, franche et sensible, inspirent les bonnes 
actions, les habitudes vertueuses, qui doivent en 
adoucir l’'amertume. Alors ils ne se réveillent 
qu’entourés des consolations qui en émoussent la 





pointe, et l’on jouit de son repentir comme de ses 
vertus. 

Sans doute les plaisirs d’une ame régénérée sont 
moins purs, sont moins doux que ceux de l’inno- 
cence ; mais c’est alors le seul bonheur que nous 
puissions encore trouver dans notre conscience, et 
presque le seul auquel la faiblesse de notre nature 
et surtout les vices de nos institutions nous per- 
mettent d’atteindre. 


Hélas! tous les humains ont besoin de clémence ! 


—i., p. 620. 


Throughout this document—perhaps it is need- 
Jess to mention it—there is no a!lusion whatever 
to religion—not the slightest hint to warrant us 
in hoping that Condorcet, in the immediate con- 
templation of death, had been shaken in his old 
conclusions that there is no God, and no future 
life for man. Whether what we have quoted may 
or may not indicate any touch of misgiving as to 
the most painful passages in his political conduct 
—our readers will form their own opinion. 

These papers were both, it seems certain, writ- 
ten on the morning of 5th of April, 1794. At 
10 o'clock he left his chamber in an artisan’s 
jacket and large woollen cap, his usual disguise, 
came down to madame’s little parlor on the 





ground-floor, and entered into conversation with 
her husband. He chose a subject in which ma- 
dame could take no interest, but seemed as if he 
meant to say a vast deal upon it, and plied Sarret 
with Latin quotations—but madame, like a good | 
sentinel, stuck to her post de pied ferme—tiill he | 
was on the point of despair. At last the good- | 
natured woman, observing that he missed his | 
snuff-box, forgot her caution and ran up stairs to | 
fetch it. He seized the moment and rushed into | 
the street. It was unusually crowded. At the | 
first turning Sarret was at his elbow—* Your 
disguise is incomplete—you don’t know your way | 
—you will never escape the numberless agents of | 
the Commune. I will not quit you till you reach 
your point, wherever it may be.’’ They “ all 
but miraculously’? escaped the police at the Bar- 
riére du Maine, and proceeded towards Fontenay- | 
aux-Roses ; but Condorcet’s weak legs, after nine 
months’ total disuse of exercise, were little suited 
for such a walk, and it was three o’clock ere he 
reached the country-house of his brother-academi-_ 
cian, Suard. They had been intimate friends for | 
more than twenty years—as the Correspondence 





shows. Madame Suard too (sister to the great 
publisher, Pancouke) may be said to have been an 
important member of the philosophical sect; she 
was much in the confidence of Voltaire, and had 
often been of great use to him as well as to his 
allies and successors. M. Suard appears to have 
kept himself as much as possible aloof from the 
troubles of the recent time; it is probable that 
Condorcet had selected him as the friend who 
might afford him shelter for a limited space and 
then set him on with the needful appliances of 
purse and passport, at the minimum cost of hazard 
to himself. One of the biographers asserts that 
Condorcet had no design of asking the Suards to 
lodge him even for a night—that he was at 3 Pp. m. 
as he had been at 10 a. M., annoyed with the want 
of his snuff-box, and intended no more than to 
borrow one and proceed. M. Arago says the 
accounts are so discordant he must decline to offer 
any opinion. It is agreed, however, that Condor- 
cet dismissed good Sarret at M. Suard’s door, 
which seems to prove that he considered his 
travels as ended for that day at any rate—and 
furthermore that M. Suard lent him a snuff-box— 
and a Horace! The rest of the ascertained cir- 
cumstances are few. How long he stayed with 
these friends is not one of them—but he found his 
night’s lodging among the neighboring quarries 
of Clamart. Some reporters say that, though M. 
and Madame Suard found it necessary not to retain 
him under their roof, they let him out by a postern 
in their garden, assured him that both that door 
and a little summer-house adjoining should be left 
on the latch, and were much distressed next morn- 
ing to find no signs of his having been in the 
summer-house. What Madame Vernet says is, 
we may be very sure, true—that her front-door, 
back-door, and side-door were all on the latch 
during a week, and that on one of the days she 
walked to Fontenay-aux-Roses, and loitered for 
hours about M. Suard’s premises—but returned 
without having received (probably without having 
ventured to ask for) any information. Condorcet 
remained in the quarries from the evening of the 
5th until the afternoon of the 7th, when, driven 
forth by mere hunger, he appeared in a cabaret of 
the village of Clamart, and, describing himself as 
a carpenter out of work, called for an omelet. 
His address excited doubts, which were strength- 
ened by a little observation of his hands, but 
especially when, being asked how many eggs 
should be put into the pan, he answered a dozen— 
and then proceeded to eat the mess with the 
eagerness of a famishing man, but still with a 


certain aristocratic management of spoon and fork. 


He was recommended to the notice of the village 
5 


authorities, who considered the Latin book (on 


which he had written some notes with his pencil) 
an insufficient substitute for a passport; so he 
was immediately arrested and sent towards Paris, 
One of his limbs was now in a very helpless state, 
and a vine-dresser, seeing him limping along be- 
tween a couple of officers, kindly offered the use 


.of his horse, which was accepted and allowed. 
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Tt was dark, however, ere they got as far as the 
little prison at Bourg-la-Reine, and here the ser- 
geants deposited him for the night. When the 
gaoler entered his cell on the morning of the 8th 
he was a corpse. ‘‘ He had swallowed,’ says 
Arago, ‘* a concentrated poison which he had ear- 
ried about with him for some years in a ring 
what it was is not known, but it is understood that 
that of which Napoleon wished to make use at. 
Fontainebleau, in 1814, was of the same composition 
and dated from the same epoch.” The editor of 
the Memoirs of 1824 has a little more on this 
point. According to him, in the tempestuous 
summer of 1792, the Cardinal de Brienne, former- 
ly prime minister to the king, though he had | 
voted at some elections of Sens, with the bonnet | 
rouge (not that of his ecclesiastical rank) upon his | 
head, was greeted with such looks and cries that | 
he never recovered his nerve. He requested 
Condorcet to procure him the means of self-de- 
struction in case of need-—Condorcet obtained the 
prescription of an eminent physician—gave the 
eardinal enough for his purpose, (which was soon 
afterwards enacted,) and retained a dose for him- 
self. Condoreet was only in his 5ist year. 








Thus died a man who honored Science by his 
works, France by his high qualities, the human _ 
family by his virtues. 

So originally ended M. Arago’s Biographie, and | 
so it still ends; but it has now a tailpiece of | 
respectable dimensions, occasioned by ‘* divers 
passages relating to Condorcet in the History of | 
the Girondins.”” Arago says his attention was! 
directed to these ** blemishes in a beautiful work,” 
by Madame O’Connor, who had read its two first 
volumes with natural eagerness, and laid them 
down with natural indignation, as she found her 
father misrepresented wherever he was named. 
Not doubting that M. Lamartine had, from mere 
haste, allowed himself to follow the hints of ob- 
scure traducers, Arago communicated to him! 
Madame O'Connor's remarks and replies, whieh | 
he received ** avee cette bienveillance Sascinatrice | 
(the italics are Arago’ s) dont toutes ses connais- | 
sances ont éprouvé les effets. He even did me 
the honor to request a perusal of my Life of Con- 
doreet, as yet in MS. ; and I need not say that | 
immediately complied with a request so flattering | 
to me.” The result, however, is that M. de | 
Lamartine has neither in subsequent revisions of 
his earlier volumes, nor in any epilogue or appen- 
dix, modified one of the ‘‘ divers passages.”’ 

We do not imagine our readers would thank 
us for going into most of the details of this con- | 
troversy between the two illustrious colleagues of 
the Institute and of the Provisional Government ; 
but we make room for one topic—the treatment 
of the escape of the Sth of April, 1794. M. 
Arago had bestowed all due pains on the history 
of that incident. M. de Lamartine takes it up 
in his character of historical romancer :— 











Condorcet (says he) might have been happy 
and saved, if he could but have waited; but the 
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impatience of his ardent imagination exhausted and 
destroyed him. He was seized on the return of 
spring, and at the reverberation of the April sun 
against the walls of his chamber, with such a 
craving for liberty and movement, such a passion 
for beholding once more nature and the sky, that 
Madame Vernet was forced to watch him like a 
real prisoner, lest he should escape from her be- 
nevolent care. He could speak of nothing but the 
delight of roaming among the fields, of sitting un- 
der the shade of a tree, of listening to the song of 
birds, the murmur of leaves, the flow of waters. 
The first verdure of the trees of the Luxembourg, 
which his window had a glimpse of, carried this 
thirst fur air and motion to an actual delirium. 


In dealing with these ‘* puerilities,’’ as he does 
not scruple to call them, M. Arago begins as 
| becomes a man of exact science. 


If, (says he,) Condorcet had been dominated by 


the desire of seating himself under a tree and lis- 


tening to the murmur of leaves, he could have 
found that satisfaction without quitting Madame 
Vernet’s house, for there were five large lime trees 
in her court. At all events the trees of the Lux- 
embourg, which it seems caused a vertigo in the 
ex-secretary of the academy, must be put out of the 
account, for 1 believe they were not at that time 
visible from the Rue Servandoni—and | ean affirm 
positively that they were entirely invisible from 
any window of Madame Vernet’s house. I will 
add, that if Condoreet’s passion had been for hear- 
ing ** the flow of waters,’’ he must have been ill- 


‘inspired when he directed his steps to Fontenay- 


aux-Roses—a flat locality where there existed 


/neither a river nor even the smallest brook, and 


where in fact he could have no chance of hearing 
the flow of waters unless in the moment of a heavy 
shower. 


M. Arago proceeds, however, to say that M. 
de Lamartine’s ** inexactitudes’’ have had one 
good consequence : they led him to hunt out some 
surviving acquaintance of Sarret’s, and one of 


‘these possessed a copy of Sarret’s own little 





étigue, in the preface to which 


| volume he had given a full and precise account 


of the incidents with which he was so ereditably 
connected. From this evidence it appears that 
‘‘on the evening before Condorcet quitted his 
asylum,’’ a man called there on pretext of looking 
for lodgings, but whose very particular questions 
and remarks soon betrayed that he had some dif- 
ferent errand. Among other thitgs “ he men- 
tioned searches then going on for saltpetre ; and 
observed, that whoever had any valuables would 
do well to look to them, for that the agents of 
this inquest were not the most scrupulous people 
in the world.’ Condorcet, his door being ajar, 


heard the whole of this, and did not conceal the 


impression it made on him. M. Sarret does not 
doubt that the stranger was some well-wisher— 
and he adds, that in point of fact next morning’s 
post brought a letter to Condorcet, without signa- 
ture, but expressly warning him that the house 
was to be searched that very day—there being @ 
suspicion that it harbored fugitives from the south ; 
which letter was found on his table after he had 
fled. 
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DEPTH OF EUROPEAN SEAS.—RESCUE AT NIAGARA.—SUTTEE. 


M. Arago’s summing up is— 

On ne trouve point, comme on voit, dans cette 
relation aucune trace de l’impatience juvénile qui, 
suivant M. de Lamartine, amena la fin déplorable 
de Condorcet. 


Certainly not; but the result will astonish no 
one who has bestowed any attention on the /sfoire 
des Girondins. Nor, we must add, is there any 
perversion of fact even in that meretricions farrago 
more gross than some which disfigure this Life of 
Condorcet by a graver Academician. 





DEPTHS OF THE EUROPEAN SEAS. 


Iw the neighborhood of the continent the seas are 
often shallow, and their bottom seems to be only the 
continuation, by gentle slopes, of the relief of the 
continents which border them. 


of Germany and those of Sweden—seareely a 
twentieth part of that of Lago Maggiore, near the 
Italian Alps; further north it becomes deeper. 
The Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, has a 


depth of only 100 feet. In these two cases we see 


that the bed is only the continuation of the gentle | 


inclination of the plans of Northern Germany and 
of Friuli. It is the same with the Northern Sea, 
and with those which wash the British Islands. 
Here is found a submarine plateau, which serves 
as a common basis for the coasts of France and the 
British Islands; nowhere does it sink lower than 
600 feet, and frequently it rises much higher. 
Between France and England the greatest depth 
does not exceed 300 feet; but at the edge of the 
plateau, (south-west of Ireland, for example,) the 
depth suddenly sinks to more than 2,000 feet; we 
may say that here the basin of the Atlantic really 
begins. The seas in the south of Europe are dis- 
tinguished from the preceeding by their much greater 
depths. ‘The basin of the Mediterranean may be 


ealled a basin broken through and {allen in, resem- | 
bling on a small seale what the Pacific Ocean is on | 


a large one. All the short and abrupt slopes of the 


land surrounding it fall rapidly towards the interior. | 


The western basin, in particular, seems to be very 
deep: it is isolated from the Atlantic by a sub- 
marine ridge or neck, which, in the narrowest part 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, is not more than 1,000 
feet below the surface. But a little further towards 
the east the depth falls suddenly to 3,000 feet ; and 


at the south of the coast of Spain and of the Sierra | 


Nevada, a depth of 6,000 has been ascertained by 
Captain Smith. Captain Berare indicates still 
greater depths on the coast of Algeria. If we 
may believe Marsigli, and if he has not made some 
mistake in the statement, there has been found in 
the prolongation of the Pyrenees the enormous 
depth of 9,000 feet. Not far from Cape Asinara, 
on the north-west of Sardinia, the plummet has 


been sunk, without touching bottom, to a depth of | 


nearly 5,000 feet. 





Reseve at Nracara.—On Saturday last a mid- 
dle-aged man, living on Navy Island, started in a 
small cance, with his son, a lad of some twelve 
years old, for Chippewa. The distance is short— 
less than a mile, we should say, and, although the 
current of the river is quite rapid, the trip is not 
attended with any hazard, if the boat is managed 
with ordinary skill. But in this case the man was 


Thus the Baltic) 
Sea has a depth of only 120 feet between the coasts | 
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very drunk, and only embarrassed the boy, so the 
boat drifted below the mouth of the creek before 
the lad could approach the shore. Seeing the im- 
possibility of reaching the Canada shore, the boy 
turned her toward the head of Goat Island, pad- 
dling with surprising strength and dexterity, his 
father barely steering, without rendering him any 
| efficient aid. 
| ‘The boat was swept down with frightful velocity, 
/but the boy struggled ‘nost perseveringly, and, 
| when she was drawn into the rapids, he had pro- 
pelled her so far across the Canada channe! as to 
direet her course between the middle and inside 
| Sister, the little islands lying outside of Goat Island, 
near the upper end. ‘There isa fall of some fifteen 
or twenty feet just above the little islets, extending 
nearly across the Canada or main channel of the 
river. Mortal aid could not have availed the poor 
boy and his father, if the boat had pitehed over this 
fall. ‘They must certainly have gone over the 
great fall, which man has never passed alive. 
Aware of the imminent peril, as the boat was on 
the verge of a small precipice, the lad sprang into 
the water, drawing his father after him, and, main- 
‘taining an upright position with great difficulty, 
upheld his helpless parent until they were rescued 
by the people from the village at the falls, who 
had colleeted in large numbers on the shore oppo- 
site to the point where the boat was abandoned. 
The boat was dashed to pieces in passing down the 
rapids, and the fragments were carried down the 
, falls before the man and his son were taken to the 
land. —Buffalo Morning Express. 








A sutree occurred not very far from Bombay 
itself, and within twenty miles from one of the 
Company's native courts of justice. ‘The husband 
| was sixty years old, the widow about twenty-two ; 
and her self-sacrifice was not only voluntary, but 
carried out in defiance of the endeavors of the patell 
of the village to prevent it by calling in a military 
guard. A correspondent of the Bombay Telegraph 
writes—* The guard was given to the man at 
once; who returned immediately and with all 
despatch, but found, on his arrival at the village, 
\that the woman's object had been effected in his 
absence, and all that retained was a heap of ashes. 
All who were known to have been present at the 
sutiee were apprehended and tried by the district 
judge. Nineteen or twenty were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, from ten to two 
years. I heard the whole case, and blame could 
be attached to no one. ‘The scene of the tragedy is 
an out-of-the-way place, and the patell did all in 
his power to prevent it. No one seems to have 
j advised the woman—it was her own act, dictated 
and carried through of her own free-will. ‘The 
parties were all of low caste: the husband of the 
| woman was a spurious Brahmin, and by no stretch 
of the Hindoo law, or rather traditions, could have 
been entitled to such a sacrifice on the part of his 
widow.”’ 





Mr. Jonn Bovvenie proposes to defend iron ves- 
sels of war from cannonshot, by applying a layer 
of kamptulicon to the inside of the vessel. ‘This 
substance is so elastic, that, when a ball passes 
through it, it collapses and perfectly closes behind 
the missile. It would also retain the flying splinters 
| of the ship-ribs, and of the missile itself. Thus, 
the most prominent evils of a jagged hole impossi- 
ble to plug, and a fatal scattering of fragments, 
would appear to be remedied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘6 THE ARMY SIXTY YEARS SINCE.”’ 





I rotLowen the soldiers as they marched beyond 
the outer boulevard, and gained the open country. 
Many of the idlers dropped off here; others ac- 
companied us a little further ; but at length, when 
the drums ceased to beat, and were slung in march- 
a ing order on the backs of the drummers, when the 
men broke into the open order that French sol- 
diers instinctively assume on a march, the curios- 
ity of the gazers appeared to have nothing more 
to feed upon, and one by one they returned to the 
capital, leaving me the only lingerer. 

x To any one accustomed to military display, 
there was little to attract notice in the column, 
+ which consisted of detachments from various corps, 
horse, foot, and artillery ; some were returning to 
their regiments after a furlough; some had just 
issued from the hospitals, and were seated in 
charettes, or country-cars ; and others, again, 
were peasant boys only a few days before drawn in 
conscription. There was every variety of uni- 
if form, and, I may add, of raggedness, too—a coarse 
blouse and a pair of worn shoes, with a red or 
blue handkerchief on the head, being the dress of 
many among them. The republic was not rich 
4 in those days, and cared little for the costume in 
which her victories were won. The artillery 
p alone seemed to preserve anything like uniformity 
in dress. They wore a plain uniform of blue, with 
long white gaiters coming half way up the thigh ; 
a low cocked hat, without feather, but with the 
tricolored cockade in front. They were mostly 
men middle-aged, or past the prime of life, bronzed, 
a. weather-beaten, hardy-looking fellows, whose 
2" white mustaches contrasted well with their sun- 
5 burned faces. All their weapons and equipments 
were of a superior kind, and showed the care be- 
stowed upon an arm whose efficiency was the first 
4 discovery of the republican generals. The greater 
' number of these were Bretons, and several of 
them had served in the fleet, still bearing in their 
looks and carriage something of that air which 
seems inherent in the seaman. They were grave, 
¥4 serious, and almost stern in manner, and very 
unlike the young cavalry soldiers, who, mostly 
recruited from the south of France, many of them 
Gascons, had all the high-hearted gayety and 





%: reckless levity of their own peculiar land. A 
; ; campaign to these fellows seemed a pleasant ex- 
ia cursion; they made a jest of everything, from 
He the wan faces of the invalids to the black bread of 
i the ‘* commissary ;’’ they quizzed the new “ Tour- 
ul Jeroux,’’ as the recruits were styled, and the old 
‘ ‘¢ Grumblers,”’ as it was the fashion to eall the vet- | 


erans of the army; they passed their jokes on 
the republic, and even their own officers came in 
4 fur a share of their ridicule. The Grenadiers, 
however, were those who especially were made 

the subject of their sarcasm. 


ally from the north of France, and the frontier 


a. country towards Flanders, whence they probably 
: us 





They were gener- | 
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imbibed a portion of that phlegm and moroseness 
so very unlike the general gayety of French nature ; 
and when assailed by such adversaries, were per- 
fectly incapable of reply or retaliation. 

They all belonged to the army of the ‘* Sambre 
et Meuse,”’ which, although at the beginning of 
the campaign highly distinguished for its successes, 
had been latterly eclipsed by the extraordinary 
victories on the Upper Rhine and in Western Ger- 
many ; and it was curious to hear with what intel- 
ligence and interest the greatest questions of strat- 
egy were discussed by those who carried their 
packs as common soldiers in the ranks. Move- 
;ments and mane@uvres were criticized, attacked, 
defended, ridiculed, and condemned, with a degree 
of acuteness and knowledge that showed the enor- 
mous progress the nation had made in military 
science, and with what ease the republic could 
recruit her officers from the ranks of her armies. 

At noon the column halted in the wood of 
Belleville ; and while the men were resting, an 
express arrived announcing that a fresh body of 
troops would soon arrive, and ordering the others 
to delay their march till they came up. The or- 
i derly who brought the tidings could only say that 
|he believed some hurried news had come from 
Germany, for before he left Paris the rappel was 
beating in different quarters, and the rumor ran 
that reinforcements were to set out for Strasbourg 
with the utmost despatch. 

** And what troops are coming to join us?”’ said 
an old artillery sergeant, in evident disbelief of 
the tidings. 

‘* Two batteries of artillery and the voltigeurs 
of the 4th, I know for certain are coming,”’ said 
the orderly, ** and they spoke of a battalion of 
grenadiers.”” 

** What! do these Germans need another les- 
son ?’’ said the cannonier. ‘* I thought Fleurus had 
taught them what our troops were made of.”’ 

‘* How you talk of Fleurus,’’ interrupted a 
young hussar of the south: ‘‘I have just come 
from the army of Italy, and, ma foi ! we should 
never have mentioned such a battle as Fleurus 
lin a despatch. Campaigning amongst dykes and 
hedges—fighting, with a river on one flank and 
| a fortress on t’other—parade maneuvres—where, 
at the first check, the enemy retreats, and leaves 
you free, for the whole afternoon, to write off 
your successes to the Directory. Had you seen 
our fellows sealing the Alps, with avalanches of 
snow descending at every fire of the great guns 
—forcing pass after pass agaiast an enemy posted 
on every cliff and crag above us—cutting our way 
to victory by roads the hardiest hunter had se!- 
_dom trod ; I call that war.” 

** And I eall it the skirmish of an outpost !"’ 
said the gruff veteran, as he smoked away, in 
thorough contempt for the enthusiasm of the other. 
‘*T have served under Kleber, Hoche, and Mo- 
reau, and I believe they are the first generals of 
France.” 

‘* There is a name greater than them all,” cried 
the hussar with eagerness. 
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‘Let us hear it, then—you mean Pichegru, 
perhaps, or Massena ?”’ 

‘No, | mean Bonaparte!” said the hussar, 
triumphantly. 

‘* A good officer, and one of us,” said the ar- 
tilleryman, touching his belt to intimate the arm 





of the service the general belonged to. ‘* He 
commanded the siege-train at Toulon.” 
** He belongs to all,’ said the other. ‘ He is 


a dragoon, a voltigeur, an artilleryist, a pontonier | 
—what you will—he knows everything, as | know 
my horse’s saddle and cloak-bag.”’ 

Both parties now grew warm; and as each was 
not only an eager partisan, but well acquainted 
with the leading events of the two campaigns 
they undertook to defend, the dispute attracted a) 
large circle of listeners, who, either seated on the 
greensward, or lying at full length, formed a pic- 
turesque group under the shadow of the spreading 
oak trees. Meanwhile the cooking went speedily 
forward, and the camp-kettles smoked with a 
steam whose savory odor was not a little tantaliz- 
ing to one who, like myself, felt that he did not 
belong to the company. 

** What ’s thy mess, boy?’ said an old gren- 
adier to me, as I sat at a little distance off, and 
affecting—but I fear very ill—a total indifference 
to what went forward. 

‘** He is asking to what corps thou belong’st ?”’ 
said another, seeing that the question puzzled me. 

** Unfortunately I have none,”’ said]. ‘* I merely 
followed the march for curiosity.” 

** And thy father and mother, child-—what will 
they say to thee on thy return home!’ 

‘*T have neither father, mother, nor home,” 
said | promptly. 

** Just like myself,’’ said an old red-whiskered | 
sapeur; ‘‘or if 1 ever had parents, they never | 
had the grace toown me. Come over here, child, 
and take share of my dinner.”’ 

‘** No, parbleu! 1 "Il have him for my comrade,” 
cried the young hussar. ‘* 1 was made a corpo- 
ral yesterday, and havea Jargerration. Sit here, 
my boy, and tell us ‘how thou art called.” 

** Maurice Tiernay.”’ 

‘*Maurice will do; few of us care for more 
than one name, except in the dead muster they 
like to have it in full. Help thyself, my Jad, and 
here 's the wine-flask beside thee.”’ 

‘“*How comes it thou hast this old uniform, 
boy ?”’ said he, pointing to my sleeve. 

‘*Tt was one they gave me in the Temple,”’ 
said]. ‘* 1 was a ‘ rat du prison’ for some time.” 








‘* Thunder of war!’’ exclaimed the cannonier, | 
‘*] had rather stand a whole platoon fire than see | 
what thou must have seen, child.”’ 

‘* And hast heart to go back there, boy,” said | 
the corporal, ‘* and live the same life again ?”’ 

** No, I'll never go back,” said I. ‘I'll be’ 
a soldier.” | | 

** Well said, mon brave—thou ‘It be a hussar, 
I know.” 

“Tf nature has given thee a good head, and a| 
quick eye, my boy, thou might even do better ; | 


, 


| 
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and in time, perhaps, wear a coat like mine,”’ said 
the cannonier. 

‘* Sacre bleu!’ cried a little fellow, whose 
age might have been anything from boyhood to 
manhood—for while smal]! ef stature, he was 


shrivelled and wrinkled like a mummy—* why 


not be satisfied with the coat he wears !”’ 
‘** And be a drummer, like thee,’ said the can- 
nonier. 


** Just so, like me and like Massena; he wasa 
drummer, too.’’ 

‘* No, no!’’ eried a dozen voices together, 
** that’s not true.”’ 

‘© He's right; Massena was a drummer in the 
eighth,”’ said the cannonier ; ‘‘ ] remember him 
when he was like that boy yonder.” 

‘To be sure,’ said the little fellow, who I 
now perceived wore the dress of a ‘* tambour ;”’ 
‘* and is ita disgrace to be the first to face the 
enemy !"” 

‘* And the first to turn his back to him, com- 
rade,”’ cried another. 

‘* Not always—not always’’—said the little 
fellow, regardless of the lavgh against him. 
‘* Had it been so, I had not gained the battle of 
Grandrengs on the Sambre.”’ 

‘Thou gain a battle !’’ shouted half-a-dozen, 
in derisive Jaughter. 

** What, Petit Piérre gained the day at Grand- 
rengs !*’ said the cannonier ; ‘** why, I was there 
myself, and never heard of that till now.” 

**T can believe it well,’’ replied Piérre ; 
‘‘many a man’s merits go unacknowledged ; and 
Kleber got all the credit that belonged to Piérre 
Canot.”” 

‘* Let us hear about it, Pierre, for even thy 
victory is unknown by name to us, poor devils of 
the army of Italy. How call’st thou the place ?”’ 

‘**Grandrengs,”’ said Piérre, proudly. ‘* It’s 
a name will live as long, perhaps, as many of those 
high-sounding ones you have favored us with. 
Mayhap thou hast heard of Cambray ?”’ 

** Never !’’ said the hussar, shaking his head. 

‘* Nor of ‘ Mons,’ either, I °]l be sworn?’ con- 
tinued Piérre. 

** Quite true, I never heard of it before.”’ 

** Voila !’’ exclaimed Piérre, in contemptuous 
triumph. ‘* And these are the fellows pretend to 
feel their country’s glory, and take pride in her 
conquests. Where hast thou been, lad, not to 
hear of places that every child syllables now-a- 
days?” 

‘**] will tell you where I’ve been,’’ said the 
hussar, haughtily, and dropping at the same time 
the familiar ‘‘ thee’’ and ‘‘ thou”’ of soldier inter- 
course—‘‘ I’ve been at Montenotte, at Millesimo, 
at Mondove—”’ 

** Allons, done! with your disputes,”’ broke in 
an old grenadier ; ‘‘ as if France was not victo- 
rious whether the enemies were English or Ger- 
man. Let us hear how Piérre won his battle at— 


| at—’? 


‘* At Grandrengs,”’ said Piérre. ‘‘ They call 
it in the despatch the ‘ action of the Sambre,’ be- 
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cause Kleber came up there—and Kleber being a | undisciplined as when they strutted the streets of 
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great man, and Piérre Canot a little one, you un- Paris. When they were thrown out to skirmish, 
derstand, the glory attaches to the place where they used to play as many tricks as school-boys ; 
the bullion epaulettes are found—just as the old sometimes they ‘d ran up to the roof of a cabin or 
King of Prussia used to say, * Dieu est toujours a hut—and they could climb like cats—and, sit- 
a coté de gros bataillons.’ ”’ ting down on the chimney, begin firing away at 

‘* | see we ‘ll never come to this same victory the enemy as coolly as if from a battery; some- 
of Grandrengs, with all these turnings and twist- | times they ‘d capture half-a-dozen asses, and ride 
ings,”’ muttered the artillery sergeant. ‘forward as if to charge, and then, affecting to 

** Thou art very near it now, comrade, if thou It tumble off, the fellows weuld pick down any of 
listen,”’ said Piérre, as he wiped his mouth after the enemy's officers that were fools enough to 
a long draught of the wine-flask. ‘1 ‘Il not weary come near—scampering back to the cover of the 
the honorable company with any description of the | line, laughing and joking as if the whole were 
battle generally, but just confine myself to that sport. I saw one—when his wrist was shattered 
part of it in which | was myself in action. It is| by a shot, and he couldn't fire—take a comrade 
well known that, though we claimed the vietory | on his back and caper away like a horse, just to 
of the 10th May, we did little more than keep our tempt the Germans to come out of their lines. It 
own, and were obliged to cross the Sambre, and | was with these blessed youths 1 was now to serve, 
be satisfied with such a position as enabled us to) for the tambour of the Marbauf was drowned in 
hold the two bridges over the river—and there we crossing the Sambre a few days before. Well, 
remained for four days; some said preparing for | we passed the river safely, and, unperceived by 
a fresh attack upon Kaunitz, who commanded the the enemy, gained the pine wood, where we 
allies; some, and I believe they were right, al- formed in two columns, one of attack, and the 
leging that our generals were squabbling all day, other of support—the voltigeurs abeut five hun- 
and all night, too, with two commissaries that the | dred paces in advance of the leading files. The 
government had sent down to teach us how to win) morning was dull and hazy, for a heavy rain had 


battles. Ma foi! we had had some experience 
in that way ourselves, without learning the art 


ty : . | 
from two citizens with tri-colored searfs round 


their waists, and yellow tops to their boots! 
However that might be, early on the morning of 
the 20th we received orders to eross the river in 
two strong columns, and form on the opposite 
side ; at the same time that a division was to pass 
the stream by boat two miles higher up, and, con- 
cealing themselves in a pine wood, be ready to 
take the enemy in flank, when they believed that 
all the force was in the front.”’ 

** Sacre tonnere! | believe that our armies of 
the Saimbre and the Rhine never have any other 
notion of battles than that eternal flank move- 
ment!*’ cried a young sergeant of the voltigeurs, 
who had just come up from the army of Italy 
**Our general used to split the enemy by the cen- 
tre, cut him piecemeal by attack in columns, and 
then head him down with artillery at short range 
—not leaving him time for a retreat in heavy 
masses—"’ 

‘* Silence, silence, and let us hear Petit Piérre,”’ 
shouted a dozen voices, who cared far more for an 
incideut than a scientific discussion about manwu- 
vres. 

** The plan I speak of was General Moreau’s,”’ 
continued Piérre ; ‘* and I fancy that your Bona- 
parte has something to learn ere he be Ais equal !”’ 

This rebuke seeming to have engaged the suf- 
frages of the company, he went on; ‘** The boat 
division consisted of four battalions of infantry, 
two batteries of light-artillery, and a voltigeur 
company of the ‘ regiment de Marbeeuf ’—to which 
I was then, for the time, attached as ‘ tambour en 
chef.’ What fellows they were—the greatest 
devils in the whole army! They came from the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and were as reckless and 


“fallen during the night; and the country is fiat, 
‘and so much intersected with drains, and dykes, 
and ditches, that, after rain, the vapor is too thick 
to see twenty yards on any side. Our business 
was to make a counter-march to the right, and, 
guided by the noise of the cannonade, to come 
down upon the enemy's flank in the thickest of the 
engagement. As we advanced, we found our- 
selves in a kind of marshy plain, planted with 
willows, and so thick that it was often difficult 
|for three men to march abreast. This extended 
for a considerable distance ; and, on escaping from 
it, We saw that we were not above a mile frem 
the enemy's left, which rested ona little village.” 

**T know it well,’ broke ia the cannonier; 
‘it’s ealled Huyningen.”’ 

‘Just so. There was a formidable battery in 
position there ; and part of the place was stock- 
aded, as if they expected an attack. Suill, there 
were no videttes, nor any look-out party, so far as 
we could see; and our commanding officer did n't 
well know what to make of it; whether it was a 
point of concealed strength, or a position they 
were about to withdraw from. At all events, it 
required caution; and, although the battle had 
already begun on the right—as a Joud ecannonade, 
and a heavy smoke told us—he halted the brigade 
in the wood, and held a council of his officers to 
see what was to be done. The resolution come 
to, was, that the voltigeurs should advance alone 
to explore the way, the rest of the force remaining 
in ambush. We were to go out in sections of 





companies, and, spreading over a wide surface, 
see what we could of the place. 

‘*Searcely was the order given, when away 
we went—and it was now a race who should be 
earliest up and exchange first shot with the enemy. 
Some dashed forward over the open field in front ; 
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others skulked along by dykes and ditches ; some, 
again, dodged here and there, as cover offered 
its shelter ; but about a dozen, of whom I was one, 
kept the track of a little cart- road, which, half con- 
cealed by high banks and furze, ran in a zig-zag 
line towards the village. 1 was always smart of 
foot ; and now, having newly joined the ‘ volti- 
geurs,’ was naturally eager to show myself not 
unworthy of my new associates. I went on at my 
best pace ; and being lightly equipped—neither 
musket nor ball-cartridge to carry—I soon out- 
stripped them all ; and, after about twenty minutes’ 
brisk running, saw in front of me a long, low 
farm-house, the walls all pierced for musketry, 
and two small eight-pounders in battery at the 
gate. I looked back for my companions, but they 
were not up—nota man of them to be seen. 
matter,’ thought I, ‘theyll be here soon ; mean- 
while I°ll make for that little copse of brush- 
wood ;’ for a small clump of low furze and broom 
was standing at a little distance in front of the 
farm. All this time, I ought to say, not a man 
of the enemy was to be seen, although I, from | 
where I stood, could see the crenelated walls, and 
the guns, as they were pointed—at a distance all 
would seem like an ordinary peasant house. 

‘As I crossed the open space to gain the copse, 
piff! came a bullet, whizzing past me; and just 
as I reached the cover, piff! came another. | 
ducked my head and made for the thicket ; buat 
just as I did so, my foot caught in a branch. 1 
stumbled and pitched forward ; and trying to save 
myself, I grasped a bough above me. 


suddenly, and down I went. Ay! down sure 
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as the sun tipped them. They were advancing, 
but, as it seemed, slowly—halting at times, and 
then moving forward again—just like a force 
waiting for others to come up. At last they 
debouched into the plain; but, to my surprise, 
they wheeled about to the right, leaving the 
farm-house on their flank, as if to march beyond it. 
This was to lose their way totally ; nothing would 
be easier than to carry the position of the farm, 
for the Germans were evidently few, had no 
videttes, and thought themselves in perfect secu- 
rity. lerept out from my ambush, and holding 
my cap on a stick tried to attract notice from our 
fellows, but none saw me. I ventured at last to 
shout aloud, but with no better success; so that, 
driven to the end of my resources, | set to and 
beat a * roulade’ on the drum, thundering away 
with all my might, and not caring what might 
come of it—for I was half mad with vexation as 
well as despair. ‘They heard me now; I saw a 
staff officer gallop up to the head of the leading 
division and halt them, a volley came peppering 
from behind me, but without doing me any injury, 
for | was safe once more in my bucket. Then 
came another pause, and again | repeated my 
maneuvre, and to my delight perceived that our 
fellows were advancing at quick march. I beat 
harder, and the drums of the grenadiers answered 
me. All right now, thought I, as, springing for- 
ward, I called out—* This way, boys, the wall of 
the orchard has scarcely a man to defend it ;’ and I 
rattled out the * pas-de-charge,’ with all my force. 


It smashed | One crashing fire of guns and small arms answered 


me from the farm-house ; and then away went the 


enough—for I went right through the furze, and |Germans as hard as they could !—such running 


into a well—one of those old, walled wells, they 


have in these countries, with a huge bucket that off with them, the tackle of the other broke, and 


fills up the whole space, and is worked by a chain. 


Luckily the bucket was linked up near the top, and | legs at once. 


never was seen! One of the guns they earried 


_ the drivers, jumping off their saddles, took to their 


Our lads were over the walls, 


} ° 
caught me, or | should have gone where there | through the windows, between the stockades, every- 
would have been no more heard of Piérre Canot ; | where in fact, in a minute, and once inside, they 


as it was, 1 was sorely bruised by the fall, and | carried all before them. 


did n°t recover myself for full ten minutes after. 
Then I diseovered that | was sitting in a large 


wooden trough, hooped with iron, and supported | in full march on the enemy’ 


' 


The village was taken 
at the point of the bayonet, and in Jess than an 
/ hour the whole force of the arigaae was advancing 


s flank. There was 


by two heavy chains that passed over a windlass, | | little resistance made after het, and Kaunitz. only. 
| saved his artillery by leaving his rere guard to be 


about ten feet above my head. 


‘<7T was safe enough, for the matter of that ; 


least none were likely to discover me, as | could 


easily see, 
grown edges, that the well had been long disused. 
Now the position was far from being pleasant. 
There stood the farm-house, full of soldiers, the 
muskets ranging over every approach to where I 
lay. Of my comrades, there was nothing to be 
seen, they had either missed the way or retreated ; 
and so time erept on, and 1 pondered on what 
might be going forward elsewhere, and whether it 
would ever be my own fortune to see my comrades 
again. 

“Tt might be an hour—it seemed three or four 
to me—after this, as I looked over the plain, I saw 
the caps of our infantry just issuing over the brush- 
wood, and the glancing lustre of their bayonets, 
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at | cut to pieces.” 


The cannonier nodded, as if in full assent, and 


by the rust of the chain and the grass- | Piérre looked around him with the air of a man 


who has vindicated his claim to greatness. 

‘* Of course,”’ said he, ** the despatch said little 
about Piérre Canot, but a great deal about Morceau, 
and Kleber, and the rest of them.’’ 

While some were well satisfied that Pierre had 
well-established his merits, as the conqueror of 
‘*Grandrengs,”’ others quizzed him about the 
heroism of lying hid in a well, and owing all his 
glory to a skin of parchment. 

** An’ thou went with the army of Italy. 
Piérre,”’ said the huzzar, ‘‘ thou ‘d have seen men 
march boldly to victory, and not skulk under ground 
like a mole.”’ 

**T am tired of your song about this army of 
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ftaly,”’ broke in the cannonier; ‘‘ we who have 
served in La Vendee and the north know what 
fighting means, as well, mayhap, as men whose 
boldest feats are scaling rocks and clambering up 
precipices. Your Bonaparte is more like one of 
those Guerilla chiefs they have in the ‘ Basque,’ 
than the general of a French army.” 

‘**'The man who insults the army of Italy, or 
its chief, insults me /’’ said the corporal, springing 
up, and casting a sort of haughty defiance around 
him. 

** And then t’’—asked the other. . 

‘* And then—if he be a French soldier, he 
knows what should follow.”’ 

‘* Parbleu!”’ said the cannonier, coolly, ‘‘ there 
would be little glory in eutting you down, and 
even less in being wounded by you: but if you 


‘will have it so, it’s not an old soldier of the 


artillery will baulk your humor.” 

As he spoke, he slowly arose from the ground, 
and tightening his waist-belt seemed prepared to 
follow the other. The rest sprang to their feet at 
the same time, but not, as I anticipated, to offer a 
friendly mediation between the angry parties, but 
in full approval of their readiness to decide by the 
sword a matter too trivial to be called a quarrel. 

In the midst of the whispering conferences as 
to place and weapons—for the short, straight 
sword of the artillery was very unlike the curved 
sabre of the hussar—the quick tramp of horses 
was heard, and suddenly the head of a squadron 
was seen, as, with glancing helmets and glittering 
equipments, they turned off the high-road and en- 
tered the wood. 

‘‘Here they come !—here come the troops !”’ 


was now heard on every side ; and all question of 


the duel was forgotten in the greater interest 
inspired by the arrival of the others. The sight 
was strikingly picturesque ; for, as they rode up, 
the order to dismount was given, and in an instant 
the whole squadron was at work picqueting and 
unsaddling their horses; forage was shaken out 
before the weary and hungry beasts; kits were 
unpacked, cooking utensils produced, and every 
one busy in preparing for the bivouac. An infan- 
try column followed close upon the others, which 
was again succeeded by two batteries of field- 
artillery, and some squadrons of heavy dragoons ; 
and now the whole wood, far and near, was 
crammed with soldiers, wagons, caisons, and 
camp equipage. To me tlie interest of the scene 
was never-ending—life, bustle, and gayety, on 
every side. The reckless pleasantry of the camp, 
too, seemed elevated by the warlike accompani- 
ments of the picture—the caparisoned horses—the 
brass guns blackened on many a battle-field—the 
weather-seamed faces of the hardy soldiers them- 
selves—all conspired to excite a high enthusiasm 
for the career. 

Most of the equipments were new and strange 
to my eyes. I had never before seen the grena- 
diers of the Republican Guard, with their enor- 
mous shakos, and their long-flapped vests, descend- 
ing to the middle of the thigh; neither had | 
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seen the “‘ Hussars de la mort,” in their richly- 
braided uniform of black, and their long hair curled 
in ringlets at either side of the face. The cuiras- 
siers, too, with their low cocked hats, and straight 
black feathers, as well as the ‘* Portes Drapeaux,”’ 
whose brilliant uniforms, all slashed with gold, 
seemed searcely in keeping with yellow-topped 
boots ; all were now seen by me for the first time. 
But of all the figures, that which amused me most, 
by its singularity, was a woman, who, in a short 
frock-coat and a low-crowned hat, carried a little 
barrel at her side, and Jed an ass loaded with two 
similar, but rather larger casks. Her air and 
gait were perfectly soldier-like ; and as she passed 
the different posts and sentries, she saluted them 
in true military fashion. 1 was not long to remain 
in ignorance of her vocation nor her name ; for 
searcely did she pass a group without stopping to 
dispense a wonderful cordial that she carried ; 
and then I heard the familiar title of ‘* La Mére 
Madou,”’ uttered in every form of panegyric. 

She was a short, stoutly-built figure, somewhat 
past the middle of life, but without any impair- 
ment of activity in her movements. A_ pleasing 
countenance, with good teeth and black eyes, a 
merry voice, and a ready tongue, were qualities 
more than sufficient to make her a favorite with 
the soldiers, whom I found she had followed to 
more than one battle field. 

** Peste!"’ cried an old grenadier, as he spat 
out the liquor on the ground. ‘* This is one of 
those sweet things they make in Holland; it 
smacks of treacle and bad lemons.”’ 

** Ah, Grognard !’’ said she, laughing, ‘* thou 
art more used to corn-brandy, with a clove of gar- 
lie in ’t, than to good curacoa.”’ 

“What, curagoa! Mére Madou, hast got 
curocoa there?’ cried a gray-whiskered captain, 
las he turned on his saddle at the word. 

** Yes, Mon. Capitaine, and such as no burgo- 
“Master ever drank better ;’’ and she filled out a 
little glass, and presented it gracefully to him. 

** Encore, ma bonne Mére,”’ said he, as he 
wiped his thick moustache ; ‘ that liquor is an- 
other reason for extending the blessings of liberty 
to the brave Dutch.”’ 

** Did n't I tell you so?’’ said she, refilling the 
glass ; ** but, holloa, there goes Gregoire at full 
ispeed. Ah, scoundrels that ye are, 1 see what 
ye ’ve done.”” And so was it; some of the wild 
young voltigeur fellows had fastened a lighted 
furze-bush to the beast’s tail, and had set him at a 
gallop through the very middle of the encampment, 
upsetting tents, scattering cooking-pans, and 
tumbling the groups, as they sat, in every direc- 
tion. 

The confusion was tremendous, for the piequeted 
horses jumped about, and some, breaking loose, 
galloped here and there, while others set off with 
half-unpacked wagons, scattering their loading as 
they went. 

It was only when the blazing furze had dropped 
«¥ that the cause of the whole mischance would 
si fer himself to be captured, and led quietly back 
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to his mistress. Half-erying with joy, and still 
wild with anger, she kissed the beast, and abused 
her tormentors by turns. 

‘* Cannoniers that ye are,’’ she cried, ‘‘ ma foi! 
you ‘ll have little taste for fire when the day comes 
that ye should face it! Pauvre Gregoire, they ’ve 
left thee a tail like a tirailleur’s feather! Plagues 
light on the thieves that did it! Come here, 
boy,’’ said she, addressing me, “‘ hold the bridle ; 
what ’s thy corps, lad ?”’ 

‘‘T have none now; I only followed the sol- 
diers from Paris.” 

‘* Away with thee, street-runner ; away with 
thee, then,”’ said she, contemptuously; ‘ there 
are no pockets to pick here; and if there were, 
thou ‘d lose thy ears for the doing it. Be off, 
then; back with thee to Paris and all its villanies. 
There are twenty thousand of thy trade there, but 
there ’s work for ye all!” 

‘** Nay, Mére, don't be harsh with the boy,” 


said a soldier; ‘** you can see by his coat that his — 


heart is with us.” 

** And he stole that, I ’ll be sworn,’’ said she, 
pulling me round by the arm, full in front of her. 
** Answer me, ‘ Gamin,’ where did’st find that old 
tawdry jacket !”’ 

**] got it in a place where, if they had hold of 
thee and thy bad tongue, it would fare worse with 
thee than thou thinkest,’’ said I, maddened by the 
imputed theft and insolence together. 

‘** And where may that be, young slip of the 
galleys *’’ cried she angrily. 

**In the ‘ Prison du ‘Temple.’ ”’ 

** Is that their livery, then?’ said she, laugh- 
ing, and pointing at me with ridicule, ‘ or is ita 
family dress made after thy father’s’? ~ 

‘“ My father wore a soldier's coat, and bravely, 
too,’’ said I, with difficulty restraining the tears 
that rose to my eyes. 

‘*‘In what regiment, boy '’’ asked the soldier 
who spoke before. 

‘In one that exists no longer,’’ said I, sadly, 
and not wishing to allude to a service that would 
find but slight favor in republican ears. 

“That must be the 24th of the Line; they 
were cut to pieces at ‘ Tongres.’ ”’ 

** No—no, he ‘s thinking of the 9th, that got so 
roughly handled at Fontenoy,’’ said another. 

** Of neither,”’ said 1; ‘* Il am speaking of those 
who have left nothing but a name behind them, 
the ‘ Garde du Corps’ of the king.” 

** Voila!’’ cried Madou, clapping her hands in 
astonishment at my impertinence; ‘ there ’s an 
aristocrat for you! Look at him, mes braves! it ’s 


not every day we have the grand seigneurs conde- | 


scending to come amongst us! You can learn 
something of courtly manners from the polished 
descendant of our nobility. Say, boy, art a count, 
or a baron, or perhaps a duke ?”’ 

‘*Make way there—out of the road, Mére 
Madou,”’ cried a dragoon, curveting his horse in 
such a fashion as almost to upset ass and ‘* can- 
tiniére’’ together, ‘‘ the staff is coming.”’ 

The mere mention of the word sent numbers 
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off in full speed to their quarters; and now, all 
was haste and bustle to prepare for the coming 
inspection. The Mére’s endeavors to drag her 
beast along were not very successful ; for, with 
the peculiar instinct of his species, the more ne- 
cessity there was of speed, the lazier he became ; 
and as every one had his own concerns to look 
afier, she was left to her own unaided efforts to 
drive him forward. 

‘* Thou ‘It have a day in prison if thou ’rt found 
here, Mére Madou,’’ said a dragoon, as he struck 
the ass with the flat of his sabre. 

‘“T know it well,’’ cried she, passionately ; 
‘but I have none to help me. Come here, lad ; 
be good-natured, and forget what passed. Take 
his bridle while I whip him on.” 

I was at first disposed to refuse, but her pitiful 
face and sad plight made me think better of it; 
and I seized the bridle at once ; but, just as I had 
done so, the escort galloped forward, and the 
dragoons coming on the flank of the miserable 
beast, over he went, barrels and all, crushing me 
beneath him as he fell. 

‘‘Is the boy hurt!’ were the last words 1 
heard, for I fainted; but a few minutes after 1 
found myself seated on the grass, while a soldier 
was stanching the blood that ran freely from a 
cut in my forehead. 

‘“‘Tt is a trifle, general—a mere acratch,’’ said 
a young officer to an old man on horseback beside 
'him, ‘* and the leg is not broken.’ 
| ** Glad of it,’’ said the old officer ; ‘“ casualties 








are insufferable, except before an enemy. Send 
' the lad to his regiment.”’ 
'  He’s only a camp-follower, general. He 


| does not belong to us.” 

| ‘There, my lad, take this, then, and make thy 
way back to Paris,’’ said the old general, as he 

| threw me a small piece of money. 

| lL looked up, and there, straight before me, saw 

| the same officer who had given me the assignat 

‘the night before. 

| General La Coste!" cried I, in delight, for 

| I thought him already a friend. 

** How is this—have I an acquaintance here ?”’ 
said he, smiling ; ‘‘on my life! it’s the young 
‘rogue I met this morning. Eh! art not thou the 
artillery-driver I spoke to at the barrack ?”’ 

‘** Yes, general, the same.”’ 

‘* Diantre! It seems fated, then, that we are 
not to part company so easily ; for hadst thou re- 
mained in Paris, lad, we had most probably never 
met again.”’ 

** Ainsi je suis bien tombé, general,’’ said I, 
| penning upon my accident. 
| He laughed heartily, less I suppose at the jest, 
| which was a poor one, than at the cool impudence 
with which I uttered it ; and then, turning to one 
of the staff, said— 

** | spoke to Berthollet about this boy already— 
see that they take him in the 9th. I say, my lad, 
what ’s thy name ?”’ 

** Tiernay, sir.’’ 

‘* Ay, to be sure, Tiernay. 








Well, Tiernay 





















thou shalt be a hussar, my man. See that I get 
no disgrace by the appointment.’’ 

I kissed his hand fervently, and the staff rode 
forward, leaving me the happiest heart that beat 
in all that crowded host. 


CHAPTER VII.——-A PASSING ACQUAINTANCE, 


Ir the guide, who is to lead us on a Jong and 
devious track, stops at every by-way, following 
out each path that seems to invite a ramble or 
suggest a halt, we naturally might feel distrustful 
of his safe conduct, and uneasy at the prospect of 
the road before us. In the same way may the 
reader be disposed to fear that he who descends to 
slight and trivial circumstances, will scarcely have 
time for events which ought to occupy a wider 
space in his reminiscences ; and for this reason | 
am bound to apologize for the seeming transgres- 


- sion of my last chapter. Most true it is, that 


were I to relate the entire of my life with a simi- 
lar diffuseness my memoir would extend toa length 
far beyond what I intend it to occupy. Such, 
however, is very remote from my thoughts. I 
have dwelt with, perhaps, something of prolixity 
upon the soldier-life and characteristics of a past 
day, because [ shall yet have to speak of changes, 
without which the contrast would be inappreciable ; 
but I have also laid stress upon an incident trivial 
in itself, because it formed an event in my own 
fortunes. It was thus, in fact, that I became a 
soldier. 

Now, the man who carries a musket in the 
ranks, may very reasonably be deemed but a small 
ingredient of the mass that forms an army; and 
in our day his thoughts, hopes, fears, and ambi- 
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than this, and particularly when dinned into your 
ears all day, and from every rank and grade 
around you. It was the programme of every 
message from the Directory ; it was the opening 
of every general order from the general; it was 
the table-talk at yourmess. The burthen of every 
song, the title of every military march, performed 
by the regimental band, recalled it; even the 
riding-master, as he followed the recruit around 
the weary circle, whip in hand, mingled the orders 
he uttered with apposite axioms upon republican 
grandeur. How | think I hear it still, as the 
grim old quartermaster-serjeant, with his Alsatian 
accent and deep-toned voice, would call out— 

** Elbows back !—wrist lower and free from 
the side—free, I say, as every citizen of a great 
republic !—head erect, as a Frenchman has a 
right to carry it!—chest full out, like one who 
can breathe the air of heaven, and ask no leave 
from king or despot !—down with your heel, sir ; 
think that you crush a tyrant beneath it!” 

Such and such like were the running commen- 
taries on equitation, till often I forgot whether the 
lesson had more concern with a seat on horseback 
or the great cause of monarchy throughout Europe. 
_I suppose, to use a popular phrase of our own day, 
‘the system worked well ;”’ certainly the spirit 
of the army was unquestionable. From the grim 
old veteran, with snow-white moustache, to the 
, beardless boy, there was but one hope and wish— 
\the glory of France. How they understood that 
glory, or in what it essentially consisted, is another 
|and very different question. 
| Enrolled as a soldier in the ninth regiment of 
| hussars, | accompanied the corps to Nancy, where, 








tions are probably as unknown and uncared for, as at that time, a large cavalry school was formed, 


the precise spot of earth that yielded the ore from 


and where the recruits from the different regiments 


which his own weapon was smelted. This is not were trained and managed before being sent for- 


ouly reasonable, but it is right. In the time of 
which | am now speaking it was far otherwise. 
The Republic, in extinguishing a class, had ele- 
vated the individual ; and now each, in whatever 
station he occupied, felt himself qualified to enter- 
tain opinions and express sentiments, which, be- 
cause they were his own, he presumed them to be 
national. The idlers of the streets discussed 
the deepest questions of politics; the soldiers 
talked of war with all the presumption of consum- 


mate generalship. ‘The great operations of a. 


campaign, and the various qualities of different com- 
manders, were the daily subjects of dispute in the 
camp. Upon one topic only were all agreed ; and 


there, indeed, our unanimity repaid all previous dis- | 
cordance. We deemed France the only civilized 


nation of the globe, and reckoned that people 
thrice happy who, by any contingency of fortune, 


engaged our sympathy, or procured the distinction | 


of our presence in arms. We were the heaven- 
born disseminators of freedom throughout Europe ; 
the sworn enemies of kingly domination; and 
the missionaries of a political creed, which was 
not alone to ennoble mankind, but to render its 
condition eminently happy and prosperous. 

There could not be an easier lesson to learn 


| ward to their destination. 
| A taste for equitation, and a certain aptitude for 
catching up the peculiar character of the different 
horses, at once distinguished me in the riding 
school, and I was at last adopted by the riding- 
_master of the regiment as a kind of ade to him in 
his walk. When I thus became a bold and skilful 
horseman, my proficiency interfered with my pro- 
motion, for instead of accompanying my regiment 
I was detained at Nancy, and attached to the per- 
manent staff of the cavalry school there. 
| At first I asked for nothing better. It was a 
_life of continued pleasure and excitement, and 
while I daily acquired knowledge of a subject 
which interested me deeply, | grew tall and strong 
of limb, and with that readiness in danger, and 
that cool collectedness in moments of difficulty, 
that are so admirably taught by the accidents and 
/mischances of a cavalry riding-school. 

The most vicious and unmanageable beasts from 
the Limousin were often sent tous; and when any 
one of these was deemed peculiarly untractable, 
‘** Give him to Tiernay,’’ was the last appeal, be- 
fore abandoning him as hopeless. I’m certain I 
owe much of the formation of my character to my 
life at this period, and that my love of adventure, 
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my taste for excitement, my obstinate resolution to | direction exactly the reverse of the right one ; and 
conquer a difficulty, my inflexible perseverance hastening down from the rampart, I at once over- 
when thwarted, and my eager anxiety for praise, | took them, and explained the mistake. I offered 
were all picked up amid the sawdust and tan of |them my guidance to the place, which being will- 
the riding-school. How long I might have con- | ingly accepted, | walked along at their side. 
tinued satisfied with such triumphs, and content to| Chatting as we went, I heard that the dragoons 
be the wonder ef the freshly-joined conscripts, || were hastily withdrawn from the La Vendée to 
know not, when accident, or something very like | form part of the force under General Hoche. 
it, decided the question. , The young sous-lieutenant, a mere boy of my 
It was a calm, delicious evening in April, in the | own age, had already served in two campaigns in 
year after I had entered the school, that | was | Holland and the south of France; had been 
strolling alone on the old fortified wall, which, | wounded in the Loire, and received his grade of 
once a strong redoubt, was the favorite walk of | officer at the hands of Hoche himself on the field 
the good citizens of Nancy. I was somewhat | of battle. 
tired with the fatigues of the day, and satdown to| He could speak of no other name—Hoche was 
rest under one of the acacia trees, whose delicious | the hero of all his thoughts—his gallantry, his 
blossom was already scenting the air. ‘The night daring, his military knowledge, his coolness in 
was still and noiseless ; not a man moved along the | danger, his impetuosity in attack, his personal 
wall; the hum of the city was gradually subsiding, | amiability, the mild gentleness of his manner, 
and the lights in the cottages over the plain told | were themes the young soldier loved to dwell on ; 
that the laborer was turning homeward from his and however pressed by me to talk of war and 
toil. It was an hour to invite calm thoughts, and its chances, he inevitably came back to the one 
so I fell a dreaming over the tranquil pleasures of | loved theme—his general.”’ 
a peasant’s life, and the unruffled peace of an ex-| When the men were safely housed for the 
istence passed amid scenes that were endeared by night, I invited my new friend to my own quar- 
years of intimacy. ‘* How happily,’’ thought I, | ters, where, having provided the best entertain- 
‘time must steal on in these quiet spots, where | ment I could affurd, we passed more than half 
the strife and struggle of war are unknown, and. the night in chatting. There was nothing above 
even the sounds of conflict never reach.’’ Sud-| mediocrity in the look or manner of the youth ; 
denly my musings were broken in upon by hearing his descriptions of what he had seen were un- 
the measured tramp of cavalry, as ata walk, along marked by anything glowing or picturesque ; his 
column wound their way along the zig-zag ap- | observations did not evince either a quick or a re- 


proaches, which, by many a redoubt and fosse, over 
many a draw-bridge, and beneath many a strong 
arch, led to the gates of Nancy. The loud, sharp 
call of a trumpet was soon heard, and, after a brief 
parley, the massive gates of the fortress were 


opened for the troops to enter. From the position | 


I occupied exactly over the gate, I could not only 
see the long, dark line of armed men as_ they 
passed, but also hear the colloquy which took place 
as they entered. ’ 

** What regiment !”’ 

** Detachments of the 12th Dragoons and 22nd 
Chasseurs-&-Cheval.”’ 

** Where from!’ 

** Valence.” 

** Where to?” 

“The army of the Rhine.” 

** Pass on!” 

And with the words the ringing sound of the 
iron-shod horses was heard beneath the vaulted 
entrance. As they issued from beneath the long 
deep arch, the men were formed in line along two 
sides of a wide ** Place”’ inside the walls, where, 
with that despatch that habit teaches, the billets 
were speedily distributed, and the parties ‘‘ told 
off” in squads for different parts of the city. The 
force seemed a considerable one, and, with all the 
celerity they could employ, the billeting occupied 
along time. As I watched the groups moving 
off, { heard the direction given to one party, 
** Cavalry School—Rue de  Lorraine.”’ 


flective mind, and yet, over this mass of common- 
place, enthusiasm for his leader had shed a rich 
glow, like a gorgeous sunlight on a landscape, 
that made all beneath it seem brilliant and splen- 
‘did. 

** And now,”’ said he, after an account of the 
last action he had seen, ‘‘ and now, enough of 
myself; let’s talk of thee. Where hast thou 
been 1” 


} 


| , ‘ , ; ; 
| Here !’’ said I, with a sigh, and in a voice 


‘that shame had almost made inaudible ; ‘* here, 
here, at Naney.”’ 

** Not always here ?”’ 

** Just so. Always here.’ 

** And what doing, mon chert Thou art not 
one of the municipal guard, surely ?”’ 

** No,”’ said I, smiling sadly ; ‘‘ I belong to the 
‘ Ecole d’ Equitation.’ ”’ 

** Ah, that’s it,’’ said he, in somewhat of con- 
fusion ; ‘* I always thought they selected old ser- 
_jeants en retraite, worn-out veterans, and wounded 
| fellows, for riding-school duty.”’ 
| ‘* Most of ours are such,’’ said I, my shame 
inereasing at every word—‘ but somehow they 
chose me also, and I had no will in the matter—”’ 
| “No will in the matter, parbleu! and why 
‘not? Every man in France has a right to meet 
the enemy in the field. Thou art a soldier, a 
-hussar of the 9th, a brave and gallant corps, 
‘and art to be told that thy comrades have the 





The | road to fame and honor open to them, whilst thou 


young officer who commanded the group took a|art to mope away life like an invalided drum- 
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mer! It is too gross an indignity, my boy, and 
must not be borne. Away with you to-morrow 
at day-break to the ‘ Etat Major ;’ ask to see the 
commandant. You’re in luck, too, for our col- 
onel is with him now, and he is sure to back your 
request. Say that you served in the sehool to 
oblige your superiors ; but that you cannot see al] 
chances of distinction lost to you forever, by re- 
maining there. They ’ve given you no grade yet, 
I see,’’ continued he, looking at my arm. 

** None ; I am still a private.”’ 

‘** And J a sous-lieutenant, just because I have 
been where powder was flashing! You can ride 
well, of course?’ 

** I defy the wildest Limousin to shake me in 
my saddle.’’ 

‘** And, as a swordsman, what are you?’ 

** Gros Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

‘“‘Ah, true! you have Gros Jean here; the 
best ‘sabreur’ in France! And here you are—a 
horseman, and one of Gros Jean’s ‘ eléves’—rot- 
ting away life in Nancy! Have you any friends 
in the service ?”’ 

** Not one.” 

** Not one! Nor relations, nor connexions ?”’ 

** None. I am Irish by descent. My family 
are only French by one generation.” 

“Trish? Ah! that’s Jucky too,”’ said he. 
** Our colonel is an irishman. His name is Ma- 
hon. You’re certain of getting your leave now. 
I'll present you to him to-morrow. We are to 
halt two days here, and before that is over, | hope 
you ‘ll have made your last caracole in the riding- 
school of Nancy.’’ 

** But remember,”’ cried I, ‘* that although Irish 
by family, 1 have never been there. 1 know 
nothing of either the people or the language ; and 
do not present me to the general as his country- 
man.”’ 

**T'll call you by your name, as a soldier of 
the 9th hussars ; and leave you to make out your 
claim as countrymen, if you please, together.” 

This course was now agreed upon, and after 
some further talking, my friend, refusing all my 
offers of a bed, coolly wrapped his cloak about 
him, and, with his head on the table, fell fast 
asleep, long before I had ceased thinking over his 
stories and his adventures in camp and battle-field. 


CHAPTER VIII.—** TRONCHON.”’ 


My duties in the riding-schoo] were always 
ever before mid-day, and as noon was the hour 
appointed by the young lieutenant to present me 
to his colonel, I was ready by that time, and anx- 
iously awaiting his arrival. I had done my best 
to smarten up my uniform, and make all my ac- 
coutrements bright and glistening. My seabbard 
was polished like silver, the steel front of my 
shako shone like a mirror, and the tinsel lace of 
my jacket had undergone a process of scrubbing 
and cleaning that threatened its very existence. 





My smooth chin and beardless upper lip, however, | 


gave me a degree of distress, that all other deti- | 
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no medieval gentleman's bald spot ever cost him 
one-half the misery, as did my lack of moustache 
oecasion me. ‘* A hussar without beard! as well 
without spurs or sabretasche ;’’ a tambour major 
without his staff, a cavalry charger without a tail, 
could n’t be more ridiculous; and there was that 
old sergeant of the riding-school, ‘* Tronchon,”’ 
with a beard that might have made a mattress! 
How the goods of this world are unequally dis- 
tributed ! thought 1; still why might he not spare 
me a littlhe—a very little would suffice—just 
enough to give the ‘‘ air hussar’’ to my counte- 
nance. He’s an excellent creature; the kindest 
old fellow in the world. I’m certain he'd not 
refuse me; to be sure the beard is a red one, and 
pretty much like bell-wire in consistence ; no mat- 
ter, better that than this girlish smooth chin I 
now wear. 

Tronchon was spelling out the Moniteur’s ac- 
count of the Italian campaign as I entered his 
room—and found it excessively difficult to get 
back from the Alps and Appenines to the humble 
request | preferred. 

** Poor fellows !”’ muttered he, “ four battles in 
seven days, without stores of any kind, or rations 
—almost without bread ; and here comest thou, 
whining because thou hasn't a beard.”’ 

* If ] were not a hussar’’— 

** Bah !"’ said he, interrupting, ‘‘ what of that? 
Where should’st thou have had thy baptism of 
blood, boy? = Arta child, nothing more.” 

** ] shared my quarters Jast night with one, not 
older, Tronchon, and Ae was an officer, and had 
seen many a battle-field.”’ 

‘*] know that too,’ said the veteran, with an 
expression of impatience—‘* that General Bona- 
parte will give every boy his epauleties, before 
an old and tried soldier.”’ 

** It was not Bonaparte. It was’’— 

** | care not who promoted the lad; the system 
is just the same with them all. It is no Jonger, 
* Where have you served ’—what have you seen?’ 
but, ‘Can you read glibly ’—can you write faster 
than speak'—have you learned to take towns 
upon paper, and attack a breastwork with a rule 
and a pair of compasses!’ This is what they 
called ‘la génie!’ ‘la génie!"—ha! ha! ha!’ 
cried he, laughing heartily; ‘‘ that’s the name 
old women used to give the devil when I was a 
boy.”’ 

It was with the greatest difficulty I could get 
him back from these disagreeable reminiscences 
to the object of my visit, and, even then, I could 
hardly persuade him that I was serious in asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayer of my petition 
being once undersivod, he discussed the project 
gravely enough; but, to my surprise, he was far 
more struck by the absurd figure he should cut 
with his diminished mane, than | with my mock 
moustache. 

** There's not a child in Naney won't laugh 
at me—they ‘Il ery, ‘ There goes old Tronchon— 
he ’s like Kieber's charger, which the German cut 


ciencies failed to inflict; I can dare to say, that) the tail off to make a shako plume?’ ”’ 
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I assured him that he might as well pretend 
to miss one tree in the forest of ‘‘ Fontainebleau’ — 


that, after furnishing a squadron like myself, his | 
would be stil! the first beard in the republic ; and | 


at last he yielded, and gave in. 

Never did a little damsel of the nursery array 
her doll with more delighted looks, and gaze upon 
her handywork with more self-satisfaction, than 
did old Tronchon survey me, as, with the aid of 
a little gum, he decorated my lip with a stiff line 
of his iron-red beard. 

‘* Diantre !"’ cried he, in ecstasy, ‘if thou 
ben’t something like a man after all. Who would 
have thought it would have made such a change ' 
Thou might pass for one that saw real smoke and 
real fire, any day, lad. Ay! thou hast another 
look in thine eye, and another way to carry thine 
head, now! Trust me, thou ‘It look a different 
fellow on the left of the squadron.”* 

1 began to think so too, as I looked at myself 
in the small triangle of a looking-glass, which 
decorated ‘Tronchon’s wall, under a picture of | 
Kellerman, his first captain. 1 fancied that the | 
improvement was most decided. I thought that, 
bating a little over ferucity, a something verging 


upon the cruel, I was about as perfect a type of | 


the hussar as need be. 
tighter—my pelisse hung more jauntily—my 
shako sat more saucily on one side of my head— 
my sabre banged more proudly against my boot 
—my very spurs jangled with a pleasanter music— 
and all because a little hair bristled over my 
lip, and curled in two spiral flourishes across 
my cheek! I longed to see the effect of my 
changed appearance, as I walked down the * Place 
Carriére,’’ or sauntered into the café where my 
comrades used to assemble. What will Madem- 
oiselle Josephine say, thought I, as I ask for 
my ‘‘ petit vérre,”’ caressing my moustache thus! 
Not a doubt of it, what a fan is to a woman, a 
beard is to a soldier '—a something to fill up the 
pauses in conversation, by blandly smoothing with 
the finger, or fiercely curling at the point! 

**And so thou art going to ask for thy grade, 
Maurice?’’ broke in Tronchon, after a long si- 
lence. 

“Not at all. I am about to petition for em- 
ployment upon active service. 
motion till I have deserved it.”’ 

** Better still, lad. 
the ranks before they gave me the stripe on my 


three or four with the sabre before that time.”’ 
** Do you think they ‘Il refuse me, Tronchon ?”’ 
“Not if thou go the right way about it, lad. 
Thou must n’t fancy it’s like asking leave from. 
the captain to spend the evening in a Guinguette, | 


or to go to the play with thy sweetheart. No, no, | 
Thou ‘It have. 
to wait on the generel at his quarters at four’ 


boy. It must be done“ en regle.’ 


o'clock, when he ‘ receives,’ as they call it. 
Thou ‘It be there, mayhap, an hour, ay, two or. 
three belike, and after all, perhaps, won't see him | 
that day at all. 


My jacket seemed to fit | 


I was eight years myself in | 


I was a week trying to catch’ 


Kellerman, and at last he only spoke to me going 
, down stairs with his staff. 

*“*Eh, Tronchon, another bullet in thy old 
bre-pad want a furlough to get strong again, 
eh?’ 

*** No, colonel ; all sound this time. I want to 
be a sergeant. I’m twelve years and four months 
| corporal.’ 
| *** Slow work, too,’ said he laughing, ‘ ain’t it, 
Charles?’ and he pinched one of his young offi- 
cers by the cheek. ‘ Let old Tronchon have his 
grade ; and I say, my good fellow,’ said he to me, 
* don’t come plaguing me any more about pro- 
motion, till I’m General of Division. You hear 
that.’ 

‘** Well, he’s got his step since; but I never 
teased him after.” 

** And why so, Tronchon ?”’ said I. 

** I'll tell thee, lad,’’ whispered he in a low, 
confidential tone, as if imparting a secret well 
| worth the hearing. ‘* They can find fellows every 
| day fit for lieutenants and chefs d’escadron. Par- 
/bleu! they meet with them in every café, in 
| every ‘ billiard’ you enter; but a sergeant! Mau- 
‘rice, one that drills his men on the parade—can 





dress them like a wall—see that every kit is well 
packed, and every cartouch well filled—who knows 
every soul in his company as he knows the 
buckles of his own sword-belt—that’s what one 
should not chance upon, in haste. It’s easy 
enough to manewuvre the men, Maurice ; but to 
make them, boy, to fashion the fellows so that 
they be like the pieces of a great machine, that ’s 
the real Jabor—that ’s soldiering indeed.”’ 

| ‘* And you say I must write a petition, Tron- 
j chon ?’’ said I, more anxious to bring him back to 
‘my own affairs, than to listen to these specula- 
tions of his. How shall Ido it?’ 

** Sit down there, lad, and I ‘II tell thee. I’ve 
done the thing some scores of times, and know 
the words as well as I once knew my ‘ Pater.’ 
Parbleu ! I often wish I could remember that now, 
just to keep me from gloomy thoughts when I sit 
alone of an evening.” 

It was not a little to his astenishment, but still 
more to his delight, that 1 told the poor fellow I 
| could help refresh his memory, knowing, as I did, 








I don’t seek pro- | every word of the litanies by heart; and, accord- 


| ingly, it was agreed on that 1 should impart reli- 
gious instruction, in exchange for the secular 


y | knowledge he was conferring upon me. 
arm. Parbleu! the Germans had given me some | 


“As for the petition,’’ said Tronchon, seating 
himself opposite to me at the table, ‘* it is soon 
done ; for, mark me, lad, these things must always 
be short; if thou be long-winded, they put thee 
away, and tell some of the clerks to look after 
_thee—and there ’s an end of it. Be brief, there- 
fore, and next—be legible—write in a good, large 
round hand ; just as, if thou wert speaking, thou 
wouldst talk with a fine, clear, distinct voice. 
| Well, then, begin thus :—* Republic of France, 
one and invincible!’ Make a flourish round thas, 
lad, as if it came freely from the pen. When a 
man writes— France!’ he should do it as he 
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whirls his sabre round his head ina charge! Ay, 
just so.”’ ‘ 
**1’m ready, Tronchon, go on.” 
** * Mon General !’ Nay, nay—General must n’t 
be as large as France—yes. that’s better. ‘ The 


undersigned, whose certificates of service and | 


conduct are herewith enclosed.’’ ‘‘ Stay, stop a 
moment, Tronchon ; don’t forget that I have got nei- 
ther one nor t’ other.”” ‘*‘ No matter; Ill make 
thee out both. Where was 1'—Ay, ‘ herewith 
enclosed ; and whose wounds, as the accompany- 
nying report will show—’ ”” 

** Wounds! I never received one.” 

** No matter, I ‘Il—eh—what? Feu d’enfer! 
how stupid I am! What have I been thinking of? 
Why, boy, it was a sick-furlough I was about to 
ask for; the only kind of petition I have ever had 
to write in a life long.”’ 

** And J am asking for active service.’ 

““Ha! That came without asking for in my 
case.”’ 

** Then what ’s to be done, Tronchon !—clearly 
this won't do !” 

He nodded sententiously an assent, and after 
a moment’s rumination, said— 

** It strikes me, lad, there can be no need of 
begging for that which usually. comes unlooked 
for; but if thou don’t choose to wait for thy bil- 
let for t’ other world, but must go and seek it, the 
best way will be to up and tell the general as 
much.” 

** That was exactly my intention.” 

“If he asks thee ‘ Canst ride?’ just say, 
‘Old Tronchon taught me ;’ he ‘Il be one of the 
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young hands, indeed, if he don’t know that name! 
And mind, lad, have no whims or caprices about 
whatever service he names thee for, even were ’t 
the infantry itself! It’s a hard word, that! I know 
it well! but a man must make up his mind for 
anything and everything. Wear any coat, go 
anywhere, face any enemy thou 'rt ordered, and 
have none of those new-fangled notions about this 
| general, or that army. Be a good soldier, and a 
good comrade. Share thy kit and thy purse to 
| the last sous, for it will not only be generous in 
thee, but that so long as thou hoardest not, thou ‘It 
| never be over-eager for pillage. Mind these things, 
and with a stout heart and a sharp sabre, Maurice, 
'*tu ira loin.’ Yes, I tell thee again, lad, ‘ tu ira 
loin.’ ” 
I give these three words as he said them, for 
| they have rung in my ears throughout al! my life 
long. In moments of gratified ambition, in the 
glorious triumphs of success, they have sounded to 
me like the confirmed predictions of one who ‘fore- 
saw my elevation, in less prosperous hours. When 
‘fortune has looked dark and Jouring, they have 
been my comforter and support, telling me not to 
be downcast or depressed, that the season of sad- 
ness would soon pass away, and the road to fame 
and honor again open before me. 

** You really think so, Tronchon!? You think I 
shall be something yet?’ 

‘*** Tu ira loin,’ I say,’’ repeated he emphati- 
eally, and with the air of an oracle who would 
not suffer further interrogation. I therefore shook 
his hand cordially, and set out to pay my Visit to 
the general. 











Dr. Gurziarr, who is preaching at Berlin and 
at Potsdam on behalf of the Chinese mission, lately 
introduced into the closing prayer of the service, 
at the garrison church of the latter place, besides 
the name of the king and the royal family, a sup- 


plication for ‘his’? Emperor of China, and the- 


ministers and people of that nation. It is the first 


time a prayer for a Pagan ruler was ever offered 
up, by name at least, in a German evangelical | 


church. Dr. Gutzlaff expresses a confident hope 
that the Emperor of Japan will become converted 
to Christianity. —Times Correspondence. 


So bright have the nights been of late in the far 
North, that any evening during the last fortnight 
small newspaper print could be read in the open air 
in Caithness after a quarter past eleven o'clock. 
As an experiment, the possibility of reading thus 
at midnight was tested at Wick a few evenings 
ago; and as the town-clock of Wick struck twelve 
a wee was read distinctly by the unassisted 
light of day. The geographical position of Wick 
is betwixt the 58th and 59th degrees of north lati- 
tude.—Local paper. 


Amone the women of Athens beauty is not a fre- 
quent gift, although where met it is beauty of the 
highest and most intellectual order. On the other 
hand, Greek women have a naive frankness and 
simplicity that is very charming. ‘ Do you like 





| Madame as much as all the world seems to 
| do '? | asked one of them, ata large party. ‘I 
not like her much,’’ was the answer; ‘* what for 
her beauty tome? IT not aman. I much not like 
her, fur she never ask me to her house.’’ Many 
misunderstandings, at least among us, would be 
prevented if people spoke as frankly.—De Vere’s 
Greece and Turkey. 


| No one can be in Monterey a single night, with- 
out being startled and awed by the deep, solemn 
crashes of the surf as it breaks along the shore. 
There is no continuous roar of the plunging waves, 
‘as we hear on the Atlantic seaboard ; the slow, 
regular swells—quick pulsations of the great 
_ Pacifie’s heart—roll inward in unbroken lines, and 
fall with single grand crashes with intervals of 
dead silence between. They may be heard through 
the day, if one listens, like a solemn undertone to 
all the shallow noises of the town; but, at mid- 
night, when all else are still, those successive 
shocks fall upon the ear with a sensation of inex- 
pressible solemnity. All the air, from the pine 
forests to the sea, is filled with a light tremor, and 
the intermitting beats of sound are strong enough 
to jar a delicate ear. Their constant repetition at 
last produces a feeling something like terror. A 
spirit worn and weakened by some scathing sorrow, 
could scarcely bear the reverberation.— Taylor's 
Cakfornia. 
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For the Living Age. 


THE EUHARMONIC ORGAN. PERFECT INTONA- 
TION. BY MESSRS. ALLEY AND POOLE. 


Ir would probably be a matter of great surprise 
to a large proportion of amateur musicans, if they 
were told that the piano, or the organ, just tuned 
by the most skilful person, was still a very dis- 
cordant instrument, and that nothing but long habit 
enables our ears to bear with composure the sounds 
it produces. Yet this is an unexaggerated truth 
which has been long recognized by scientific musi- 
cians, and even by scientific men who were not 
musicians. It will be believed readily by all who 
understand the priaciples of harmony, and the 
means which the organ and the piano give us for 
its production ; but it can be appreciated only by 
those who have an opportunity to hear the sounds 
and combinations produced on an instrument which 
is capable of being tuned with real exactness. The 
theory of harmony may be exemplified, and in a 
certain sense it may be considered as demonstrated, 
on a violin, or other stringed instrument, in the 
hands of a very accomplished performer. The 
sounds required by the composer may be produced 
on it with all the nice shades and gradations which 
are necessary to perfection ; and it is this capacity, 
principally, which gives to stringed instruments 
their great superiority over all others, whether 
wind instruments, or instruments of percussion, 
which are tuned in a fixed manner, not susceptible 
of minute variation in the hands of the performer. 
And it is this, too, which marks the difference in 
the natural and acquired power of different per- 
formers ; so that while there is no instrument on 
which consummate skill, exquisite organization of 
the ear and the hand, and thorough knowledge of 
the science of music can be so well exhibited as 
on the violin, or violoncello, there is also none 
which so quickly betrays the want of either of these 
qualifications in him who ignorantly presumes to 
handle the bow. 

The reason of this superiority of one class of 
instruments, and the inferiority of others, begins to 
dawn on the mind when it discovers that an octave 
on the piano or organ—the space between two dif- 
ferent sounds which are in the simplest relation to 
each other, that of one to two vibrations in the same 
time—is divided into only twelve intervals, called 
semi-tones, while in fact that space is divisible 
into fifty-three distinct sounds, every one of which 
is wanted for perfect harmony extended to all keys, 
can be fully appreciated by the ear, and can be 
produced by proper vibrations of strings, and by 
construction of pipes, upon mathematical principles. 
These minute subdivisions of the octave are called 
commas, and though the intervals between them 
are so small, yet a practised ear, and even an un- 
practised one, can distinguish them as readily as 
it can distinguish semi-tones, when sounded singly 
one after the other ; while for the production of true 
chords, it is absolutely necessary to give only those 
tones which have intervals between them consisting 


| 





of the proper number of commas. It would be 
comparatively easy to tune instruments with only 
twelve intervals to the octave, if each of those 
intervals were measured by the same number of 
commas, or smaller intervals. But there is no 
such regularity. The intervals may consist of 
three, four, or five commas, and therefore the note 
which is tuned rightly for one key, is quite wrong 
for another. 

Our vocabulary is not less defective than our 
key-board. We ought to have a name for every 
comma, whereas we have names, and those very 
clumsy ones, for the twelve semi-tones only. A# 
on the key-board is the same as Bh. But it never 
is the same to the ear, nor in the science of musie, 
even in a single given key ; and when another key 
is introduced, the sound of A# in the first may be 
still further removed from Bh in the second. Inthe 
key of C the A# is not the same as Bh, but the dif- 
ference is not so striking as it will appear if we 
change the key to I’. Here the Bb is not the 
same as the Bf; in the key of C, and is further 
removed from the A# of the key of C. Yet the 
pianist, or organist, has no resource but the same 
A#, which with almost every change of key grows 
worse and worse, that is, more and more discordant. 
This would be painfully obvious to the least acute 
ear, if an instrument with the requisite number of 
pipes, or strings, to play in perfect tune, were 
placed by the side of a common one, and were 
brought into immediate comparison. But, hardened 
as we are by long practice, we submit to the dis- 
cords, and call them harmonious. 

The difficulty of tuning fixed instruments with 
only twelve sounds to the octave, so that the same 
pipe, or the same string, of one uniform pitch, shall 
fit all keys in which musie may be written, is so 
great that it is set down as an impossibility, which 
in truth it is. ‘Twelve sounds cannot be made 
equivalent to fifty. . But it has also been deemed 
an impossibility to construct an organ, or a piano, 
so that it may produce the whole fifty-three commas 
of an octave, and yet be subject to the control of a 
single pair of hands. Several attempts have been 
made to attain this object without success ; and at 
last it has come to be regarded as a settled impossi- 
bility, and some beautiful theories have been con- 
structed to account for this incongruity between 
the laws of mathematics, and the construction of 
instruments—between the scientific composition of 
music, and the most skilful execution of it. The 
imperfection of the instruments has been considered 
as ordained by Providence, in order that men might 
not anticipate in this world the perfect enjoyment 
of music, which is reserved for the delight of 
paradise ; and, forgetting that upon one class of 
instruments the imperfection can be overcome by 
perseverance and skill even now, men have given 
up in despair the attempt to improve the others, 
instead of being encouraged, by the capacity of the 
more difficult instruments, to try to improve the 
larger and therefore less difficult ones. It is mani- 
fest that the extreme difficulty of producing nice 
gradations of sound upon a string of ten or twelve 
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inches in length, such as those of the violin, will 
be greatly diminished upon those of the piano-forte, 
which range from one foot to five or six feet in 
length; or in the pipes of the organ, so many of 
which are longer yet, and where the two dimensions 
of length and diameter are equally important in the 
production of the required variety of tones. But 
the difficulty does not consist principally in the 
production of the great number of sounds.. That 
ean be done with the utmost exactness by regulat- 
ing on mathematical caleulation the vibrations of 
the string, or the capaeity of the pipe, when they 
are of the proper length and size for a piano-forte, 
or an organ. The difficulty is to adjust the 
mechanical apparatus which is necessary to pro- 
duce the precise vibrations which are wanted for 
a given piece of music, so that they can be used 
with all the rapidity which is desirable 

This has been accomplished at last, in a single 
instance, but on a principle which can be applied 
indefinitely, without risk of failure, and which 
makes the single instance decisive, therefore, of 
immense progress. An organ has been construct- 
ed with five stops, and furnished with the requisite 
number of pipes to give perfectly the chords in 
all music written in eleven different keys, viz., in 
the natural key, and in any key of not more than 
five sharps, or five flats. Music in six, or seven, or 
more of either flats or sharps, cannot be performed 
with exactness on this instrument. To the extent 
named it is mathematically exact; the harmony it 
produces is true, and the effect on the ear singu- 
larly delightful. It is a new revelation to most 


people of the pleasure of harmony. That which | 


the composer hears only with the theoretical, the 
seraphic, ear of his mind—but which he can never 
actually produce on his piano—is now poured into 
the charmed sense, and awakens feelings in the 
soul which sound has not hitherto been able to 
arouse. Few of us, at least, have had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the performance of a quartette 
of stringed instruments, in which no imperfection 
of tone was discoverable. It is only on stringed 
instruments that perfection has hitherto been pos- 
sible ; and scarcely can it be deemed possible that 
four perfect players should ever have been assem- 
bled. 

In tuning a common organ or piano by equal 
temperament, the imperfection of the divisions of 
the octave is distributed as well and as equally as 
it can be among all the tones; i. e., none are 
mathematically exact. If the third were made 
precisely accurate, the fifth would be further from 
an exact chord than if the one be a little sharped, 
and the other a little flatted, and so of other in- 
tervals. The consequence is that no two strings 
of a piano, and no two pipes of an organ are in 
perfect tune. They sound more or less discord- 
antly. But with the new construction of the or- 
gan, this is notso. There are pipes enough to 
give every sound required in eleven keys with ab- 
solute exactness, and the contrast in the effect of 
a series of perfect chords and a series of imper- 
fect ones, must be heard in order to be appre- 


ciated ; and that it should be fully appreciated, 
they should be heard, the one immediately after 
the other. 

Not only does this instrument produce pe-fect 
combinations within itself, instead of imperfect 
ones, but it is capable of exact unison with the 
intonations of the only instrument, except the 
violin, which approaches perfection, viz., the hu- 
man voice. A natural singer, or one who has a 
nicer ear for distinguishing, and a more flexible 
voice fur producing, musical sounds than common 
| Persons, instinctively makes those nice gradations 
of tone which are necessary for entire accord with 
other voices in the other parts ; aud those who are 
,in any degree qualified to sing, soon learn to make 
|them by practising singing with other good per- 
formers. They would acquire skill in the art 
much sooner than they do, were they accompanied 
by an instrument in perfect tune. Very often 
they are now misled by their instrument, which 
is much more imperfect, probably, than their own 
instinets ; but to which they force themselves to 
conform, under the idea that an instrument just 
tuned must be more nearly right than they are, 
To any one who has experienced this difficulty, 
the charm of being accompanied by the new organ 
is really inexpressible. Intervals that it used to 
be difficult to take, are reached involuntarily, al- 
most, so that it seems impossible to sing out of 
tune any more; and if singers generally were 
aware of this increased facility caused by the new 
construction, they would soon insist that the old 
instruments of our churches should be changed 
for those of the new invention. 

Not only does perfect intonation produce a new 
pleasure in listening to music, and a new facility 
in performing it, but it actually increases the 
power and volume of sound issuing from pipes of 
'a given size. When those pipes are imperfectly 
tuned, and the chords they produce are not har- 
monious, the vibrations of the air, as it issues from 
| their mouths, seem to interfere with each other. 
/The vibrations of one go furward with a certain 
/movement, and those of another with a different 
one, so that the ear is not filled with both at once; 
| but they come along, as it were, halting, limping, 
and therefore feeble. But a perfect chord swells 
out like water from a full fountain, and rushes in 
‘all directions with equal swiftness, foree, and 
beauty. 
| Another result which is reached by the imstru- 
ment of perfect intonation, is as delightful as it is 
| surprising to the amateur, who has been told by 
scientific musicians that certain combinations were 

harmonious, which he could never find agreeable. 
He has seen them often recurring in the very best 
compvusitions, but it has been nothing but a puzzle 
|to him how certain sixths, sevenths, and ninths, 
could ever be considered as ‘* the concord of sweet 
sounds” by any but artificial ears. He learns, by 
hearing them on the newly-invented organ, that 
| the only difficulty was the temperament of the old 
| instrusnente. They would not sound right be 











‘cause they could not; but when perfect intonation 
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is attained, these perplexing chords come out with | open air, and when we recollect that the roof of 
a varied and rich effect, which is perfectly en-| the Indiana Place Chapel, where the organ has 
chanting, and to which there is nothing compara-| stood the last eight or nine months, is not ceiled, 
ble in the combinations of tone as now produced | and that the windows are large in proportion to 


on common instruments. 


the size of the building, it is natural to believe 


A superiority which this organ has over others, | that the range of temperature inside has not fallen 


is a peculiarity which is not only a separate ad-| far short of that outside. 


Yet the organ has not 


vantage in itself, but is a distinct proof that its been found out of tune a single day, though it has 


claim to perfection of intonation is a just and ron 


one. It is that it remains in tune for a remarkable 
length of time. It seems as if there were some | 
power of self-correction and adjustment in it ; as. 
if the little derangements caused by the changes | 
of the atmosphere were set right by merely play- 
ing on the instrument. The error produced by. 
change of temperature is so slight, that it is cor- | 
rected by the action of the pipes upon each other. | 
The tendency in tempered organs is the — 
way. They are originally out of tune, and the 
jar is so great as to tend rather to increase than | 
diminish the fanlt; and the violent pulsations, so 
ofien heard, are at once the result of false com- | 
binations, and the cause of greater derangement | 
of the pipes. The organs in use whieh are best | 
in this particular, require to be tuned after every 
great change of temperature, and the recurrence | 
of each season generally renders careful tuning | 
necessary, at Jeast four times a year; while those’ 
which are built in any foreign climate, seem never | 
to get used to the great changes so frequently oc- | 
curring in ours, and some uf them ought to be| 
run over by the tuner every Sunday morning. | 
The organ of King’s Chapel, in this city, was) 
imported a century ago, and is still so sensitive, | 
that, for the two thirds of a year during which | 
fires are necessary in the church, it gets out of 
tune every week, and does not recover itself by 
the renewal of the warmth on Sunday morning, 
in time for the service, without help. The reed- 
stops can never be played in winter without ad- 
justment. 

Now the new organ of which we are speaking, 
was built a year ago, was voiced and tuned when 
it was set up, and has never been tuned since, 
with the single exception that the reeds were 
lowered a trifle in the winter, and have been raised 
again since the warm weather returned. It is in 
perfect tune still, notwithstanding it has been 
taken down, moved thirty miles, and set up again, 
in the course of the year, without being tuned. 
The authority for this assertion, that it has not 
been tuned a second time, with the exception 
which has been mentioned, is the declaration of Mr. 
Poole, which will not need confirmation to those 
who know him; and the authority for the asser- 
tion that it is now in tune, is the ear of every one 
who hears it. In the course of the last winter, 


|a very great advantage. 





the thermometer in this city fell down to some- 
where between eight and twelve degrees below | 


. : ; 
the zero of Fahrenheit ; last June it rose to ninety- | 


six and a half degrees above zero, in the shade ; | 
and in the sunshine it reached one hundred and 
thirty-four. Here is a change of more than a 


hundred degrees in the average temperature of the’ 


been played on at very frequent and irregular in- 
tervals every week, and has been used, of course, 
“every Sunday. If there is any tempered organ 
in the city which has not been tuned for the same 
length of time, has been as much exposed, and is 
still in tune, it will, of course, be impossible to 
claim any peculiarity in this respect for the new 
organ. But ull such an instrument is named, it 
| will hardly be thought unreasonable to say that 
there is none such, and that the great length of 


|time for which organs on the new construction 


remain in tune, is a very striking peculiarity, and 
If no new tuning is 
necessary fur a year, why should it be for two 
years, or for ten, or for twenty? Let the instru- 
ment be played on as often as once in a week, and 
it is extremely probable that it will keep itself in 
tune as long as it exists. 

We have now mentioned the principal peculiar- 
ities of this organ, and the reader will be able to 
judge of their value, if the representation be cor- 
rect. 

1. It gives, perfectly, every musical tone in all 
the keys for which it is constructed, thus creating 
a new delight in listening to all music, whether 
melody, or harmony; for practically no musie 
has hitherto been performed on an organ, or a 
piano-forte, in perfect tune. 

2. It harmonizes exactly with the human voice, 
which no other organ, and no piano-forte, as now 
tuned, can do. 

3. It increases the apparent volume of sound, 
i. e., a given number of pipes opened in this organ, 
in perfect tune, will have more power than the 
same pipes in a tempered organ, in imperfect 
tune. 

4. It makes pieasing, and even delightful, 
many musical combinations, or chords, which are 
painful when produced on a tempered organ. 

5. It keeps itself in tune in a very remarkable 
manner. 

It is too manifest to require argument that these 
qualities taken together constitute a very great 
improvement in organ building. Any one of 
them, if effected alone, would be an important 
advance ; but considering that all are introduced 
at once, the progress is immense. It can have 
been attained only by persevering study of the 
science of music, in its whole length and breadth, 
and by mechanical ingenuity, combined with seci- 
entific knowledge to a remarkable degree. The 
particular mechanical contrivances by which the 


;| object is attained are, of course, not visible on 


the outside ; and however difficult it may have 
‘been to invent them, they can, no doubt, be easily 
,copied and multiplied by mechanics of no unusual 
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skill. ‘They are the subject of a patent, and a 
description of them, if it were possible, would 
only find its proper place in the patent office. All 
that appears on the outside of the organ-case 
which differs from other organs is a row of pedals, 
very like the pedals of a sub-base, except that 
they stand out a little more from the organ. 
These are pedals which are adapted to the differ- 
ent keys; and when one is put down, it remains so 
as long as the player chooses ; and it opens all the 
pipes suited to that key, in all the stops ; or rather 
it allows them, and them only, to be opened on 
the application of the hands to the key-board. 
In order to change the key, another pedal, adapted 
to the key desired, must be put down; and in 
doing this, the pedal first put down is raised to its 
place by mechanism, so that the organist has only 
to touch one pedal in order to loose the pipes of 
the new key, and close those of the other at the 
same instant. ‘The organ is played in all respects 
like a common organ, except that for changes of 
key, the proper pedals must be putdown. There 
is room enough for the sub-base pedals also. In 
the eleven keys mentioned above, this organ has all 
the advantages which have been enumerated ; ad- | 
vantages great enough, one would think, to coun- | 
terbalance large defects and disadvantages, if there 
be any. None have been pointed out, however, | 
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of these evolutions long, and few wish to repeat 
the experiments after having tried them for a 
short time. It is acknowledged by all organisis 
who have examined the new instrument, that there 
is no objection to it arising from any difficulty in 
using it for such music as Handel’s or Haydn's 
oratorios. ‘There would be none for the greater 
part of Beethoven's compositions; and though 
Mendelssohn might try the skill of the performer 
a little more, yet there would be no insurmounta- 
ble difficulty in executing upon it the very best 
music in the world. Ina matter which depends 
so entirely upon practice as this, it does not seem 
wise to say that a difficulty is unconquerable ; 
considering what musical difficulties have been 
conquered, and what a fascination there is, both 
for performers and audiences, in music of which 
absolutely the whole charm consists in conquering 
difficulties. Some years ago one of our best vio- 
linists exclaimed, when he saw the score of Pag- 
2nini’s music—** It is impossible! No man ean 
perform such music as that!’ He lived long 
enough, however, if not to acquire the art himself, 
to hear that musie performed by many of the 
wandering minstrels who have found their way 
hither from Europe. When one recollects the 


difficulties in piano-forte playing, in violin play- . 


ing, in flute playing, in violoncello playing, &c., 


by the professional and amateur musicians who | which have been overcome, who shall say that the 
have seen it, and heard it, but the following, comparatively trifling difficulty of moving the feet 
which we will consider in the order of their ap-| with quickness and precision among a dozen pedals 


parent importance. 

1. Rapid and complicated music, in which 
changes of key occur frequently, as Bach’s | 
Fugues, for instance, cannot be played on it. | 

2. The expense is so much greater than that 
of other organs, in consequence of the multiplica- | 
tion of pipes, that, for an equal cost, there could | 
be much less variety than in common organs. 

3. ‘The size of the instrument must be so much — 
increased, on the same account, that it will be a! 
serious objection to its introduction in many | 
churches, where organs on the present plan al- 
ready occupy as much space as ean be afforded. 

1. With regard to music very rapidly and fre- 
quently modulated from one key to another, the 
objection ean apply only to that which is of a very 
unusual and extreme kind. If it be moderately 
slow, there can be no difficulty ; and with regard 
to that music which is at once very complicated and | 
very rapid, the less we hear of it, in church at 
least, the better. It is not the kind of music best 
suited to the place, nor, indeed, is it that which 
produces the best and most characteristic effect 
of music in any place. It is adapted to make the 
unlearned stare, to astonish the amateur, who tries 
in vain to make his fingers fly so fast, and to per- 
plex those who like musie for the pleasure it pro- 
duces. They cannot discover any pleasing sensa- 
tion accompanying sounds which come too quick 
to be fairly distinguished one from another, and 
which resemble in their hurrying on the ear the 
bewildering effect produced on the eye by what 





are calied Pyramic fires. No one can bear either 


cannot also be overcome ? 

But even if it should prove true that this ob- 
stacle is insuperable, and that nothing of a more 
complicated character than the best oratorios and 
anthems could be played on this instrument, how 
much of an objection is it to the use of the organ 
in the church? For the reasons just alluded to, 
this faney¥ for conquering mere difficulties is con- 
sidered by many persons as a degradation of the 
art of music, reducing it to the level of that of the 
rope-dancer, or the lion-tamer. The object of 
music is not to astonish, but to delight. If this 
be true generally, it is doubly true that the object 
of music in the church, where almost exclusively 
the organ is used, is not to astonish, certainly, but 
to elevate, to move, to excite and to express the 
solemn, the tender, or the penitential emotions 
suited to the place and the service. Searcely an 
organ is built for any other place than a church, 
and if the new organ can be used there with all 
the advantages specified—which has not been 
doubted by any of those who have examined its 
powers—it is enough to authorize a very high es- 
timate of its importance, and of the value of the 
improvements which it introduces. At all events, 
it will be enough to gratify the ambition of the 
inventors. 

2. The second objection that has been made, 
is, that as every stop will have a much greater 
number of pipes than a common organ, it must 
cost more; and the consequence will be fewer 
stops for the same money. This must be admit- 


ted; but if the structure of common organs be 
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examined, and the superfluous stops be left out, 
and those which are mere re-duplications be omit- 
ted, for they would be unnecessary on the new 
plan, it will be found that the difference in the 
expense is not to be measured by the increase of 
the number of pipes merely, but that it is neces- 
sary to take other circumstances into considera- 
tion. In the first place, all doubling of the same 
stop, which is commonly reckoned as another stop, 
though not with very good reason, may be dis- 
pensed with, because the perfect intonation gives 
power enough without it; and a large part of the 
expense of organs of considerable size—which are 
expected and required to make a great noise, at 


least, if they cannot make perfect music—may be | i 


saved. 


In the next place, if we cut off all those super-| to be heard in the place of worship. 











| 


The Lord is not in the earthquake, nor the storm, 
nor the thunder—but in “ the still, small voice’ — 
the beautiful melodies which genius has invented, 
accompanied by the harmonious chords which pa- 
tient investigation has discovered to be adapted to 
the ear, and which were designed by our Creator 
to move our souls, and ** al] that is within us.”’ 
Now is presented an opportunity to hear them 
in all their hitherto unapproached perfection. 
Shall it be lost, or neglected, because we cannot 
have so large a number of stops in an organ for 
the same cost as before? It is to be hoped that 
some of our churches, at least, will be satisfied 
with perfection in the musice they have, without 
insisting on a useless variety of imperfection, and 
a power of producing a noise which ought never 
For the 


fluous fancy stops, which add to the cost, without) same sum of money which is now frequently paid 


adding proportionally to the value of an organ—_ for organs, viz., from $4,000 to $5,000, or even for 
which are seldom used, and which certainly do less, an organ could be built on the new construe- 
not give its peculiar character to the instrument— | tion, containing all the real varieties of quality of 


another large deduction may be made. 
can do that,’ 
organ, if we like.’ 
in exchange ; 


‘** But we tone in the choir and swell organs ; 
* says the, objector, “on the common fully sufficient for all purposes of the church. It 
True, but you get nothing must not be forgotten that the organ of perfect in- 
wham: you save this idle expense | tonation has far greater power in a given number 
in the new organ, for the purpose, and with the of pipes than any other. 


and these are 


The choir organ will, 


result, too, of obtaining perfect intonation, and the | therefore, be much more effective, in respect to 
performance of such music as you can play on| volume of sound, than that of the common con- 


the stops you have, just as it sounded to the spir-, struction. 


With the two Diapasons, the Trum- 


itual ear of the composer in his study, before a pet, the Oboé, the Dulciana, the Flute, and the 


note of it was ever played. 

Then it must be reco}lected that the organ is an 
instrument for the church ; and for the legitimate 
purposes of the church great power is not needed ; 


_ playing ? 


but the exhibition of it should, on the contrary, 


be studiously avoided. We have got very much | 


. : . . | 
into the habit, in this country, of measuring the 


value of organs by the volume of sound they can 
be made to produce ; 


/ment in the character of the music? 
and it is a frequent subject | 


of boasting, that a man can open so many scores | 


of valves at once ; 
among the favorite appliances in modern organs. | 
Now this is all wrong. It is the quality and 
combination of tones which should be prized, not, 
their loudness. Music is something very different | 
from noise. 
brass band would be the ne plus ultra of musical 
effect. But when one is compelled to hear its 


the overwhelming uproar. 
of Beethoven on a single instrument ; 


to make the music audible, the rich combinations 
of harmony fill the ear, which instinctively opens 
to receive them, as one eagerly inhales the per- 
fume of a violet, which satisfies, without overload- 
ing the sense. This is music; and if it were 
performed on an instrument of perfect intonation, 
the effect would surpass all that has yet been heard 
by “any mortal mixture of earth’s mould.” It 
is such sounds, and combinations of sound, which 
alone ought to be heard in the music of the church. 


If it were not, the performance of a! in the fine arts is not often attainable. 


and coupling registers are | 











Clarabella, in perfect tune, what more is wanted 
to produce all the agreeable varieties of organ 
The great organ can be added, if de- 
sired, and probably the cost of the whole would 
be about one third more than that of an organ of 
equal external size on the usual plan. Is that too 
great an advance for such a prodigious improve- 
One might 
as reasonably complain of the difference between 
the price of a portrait by Raphael, and that of a 
likeness by a common artist. The Raphael may 
be much the smallest, and may have required 
much Jess manual labor in the execution ; but who 
would think it exorbitant to give five times as 
much for the one as for the other’ Perfection 

Here is 
an instance in which it ean be reached. Shall 


_we reject it, and pass it by, because of a trifling 
tones anywhere but in the street, or the training- | 
field, and there at a respectful distance, the in-| great number of useless stops—of counting the 
stinct of the ear is to close, to shut out a part of | 
But listen to a sonata 
and though! real variety of perfect chords, of combinations 
there is no more volume of sound than is requisite | 


additional cost? Shall we insist upon having a 
registers by scores, and producing a quantity of 
mere noise—when we can have a much greater 


which are absolutely new! Discard your great 
organ, too loud for our very moderate-sized 
churches; discard your Sesquiaitra and Seven- 
teenth, your Cremona and Vox Humana, utterly 
useless and disagreeable as they are, and take in- 
stead the sub-division of the octave into commas, 
the perfect harmony which is so exquisite, the 
delightful accord with the voice, which is so new 
and so charming both to singer and hearer, and 
the advantage will be found incalculably on the 
side of the perfect intonation. It is impossible to 
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balance perfection by imperfection. One single 
perfect stop would give more pleasure than all the 
imperfect ones ever put together in tempered or- 
gans ; and as the object of music is to delight, we 
shall obtain it better by the sacrifice of a vicious 
variety, aud a boisterous noise, to true intonation, 
appropriateness of style, subordination of the in- 
strument to the voice, and that real variety of 
effect produced by combinations which cannot be 
found in instruments as at present constructed. In 
the matter of variety alone, the advantage will be 
found on the side of the perfect instrument, on ac- 
count of the combinations which may be produced 
on it, which cannot be produced on tempered in- 
struments. Is not the violin capable of greater 


variety of effects than the piano! Just so is the | 


euharmonic organ capable of a greater variety 


than the tempered organ; and with much greater — 
certainty and precision, because the tones of the - 


organ are produced with mathematical accuracy, 
while those of the violin depend upon the ear and 
tact of the performer. 
then, there need be no loss of variety in the effects 
produced on the euharmonic organ as compared 
with others. 

3. The third objection which has been made to 


the new construction scarcely needs consideration, — 
because, with the alterations which have been) 


suggested, no increased space would be required ; 
and even without them, giving room for an organ 


with three banks of keys, and all the stops which | 


are ever used, no more depth would be needed 
than is now called for, and only from six to eight 
feet greater width. If a church is large enough 
to make it desirable to have an orgau eighteen 
feet wide, it must surely be possible to find, or 
make, room fur one twenty-four feet wide. This 
cannot be considered as a very serious, or cer- 
tainly not an insurmountable difficulty to any so- 
ciety desirous enough of having good music in 
their church, to be willing to make some little 
effort for it. 

There is another obstacle, however, in the way 
of the immediate introduction of the new organ, 
more real than those which have been enumerated, 
though it has not been much dwelt on by the 
musicians who have attended tothe subject ; and 


that is the amount of knowledge of the principles | 


of harmony required in any one who shall under- 


take to perform upon it. It is quite necessary | 


that he should be a thorough master of the rules 


of harmony, and know at once when the key of a. 
composition is changed, and when it is restored, | 
what the effect of every accidental is, and what. 


varieties of combinations are allowable. It would 
be also a great convenience if he were able to 


transpose music written in a key for which his | 


organ was not prepared. It would make not the 


least difference in the effect of the music, for in| 


perfect intonation one key differs from another 
only in pitch ; but it would make a very great 
difference in the cost of the organ, for if the 
organist could transpose readily, the instrument pre- 
pared for five or six keys only would answer per- 


For an equal expense, | 


| fectly for al] others ; and thus an accomplished or- 


ganist might practise great economy for the church. 
Now transposition is certainly no very wonderful 
achievement. One who cannot readily do it has 
no title to the appellation of musician, in its true 
| sense ; but the power is by no means so common 
, as it should be; and it would be far from an agree- 
able task to make a calculation of what proportion 
of organists among us are thus skilful. Let it 
suffice to say that however real this difficulty may 
be, it is one which ought to be overcome ; and that 
one of the great utilities of the euharmonic organ 
_ is its requisition of accomplished organists. 

| Another obstacle to the introduction of the new 
instrument might, in former times, or in other 
countries, have been anticipated, from the habits 
and supposed interests of those who are occupied 
in the business of building organs on the other 
plan. Such, however, is the enlightened state 
of mind among the artisans of our day, and our 
country, where the watch-word of every man is 
** progress,’’ that it is pleasant to believe no 
difficulty will arise from this source, as no ex- 
pression approaching to dissatisfaction has been 
‘heard from any of them. In fact, there need be 
_none, for it will be just as easy for them to con- 
struct organs on the new plan as on the old, and 
they will make just as much profit on the building 
of them; and as there certainly will be more 
‘organs wanted than ever before, the interest of 
organ builders is really in favor of the perfect 
instrument. 

It is impossible not to believe that we are 
entering upon a new era in the history of music. 
Perfect intonation having been generally introduced, 
/as it will not fail to be, upon one instrument, it 
| will be required upon others ; and we shall have our 
‘pianos made with similar improvements, and the 
| wind instruments of our orchestras, now so imper- 
| fect, will be made to approach more nearly to a 
| true intonation. What new delight is in store for 
future generations! How would the noble mas- 
ters of musical composition have rejoiced in an 
_ invention, which makes it possible to perform their 
/ music, to produce their exquisite conceptions to 
the sense of listening thousands! Beethoven is 
| reported to have said to an orchestra, ** You do 
not execute my music. Your instruments cannot 
‘do it. But the time will come when it will be 
performed as | intended it, and then I shall be 
appreciated.’’ ‘There seems to be a new impulse 
towards this glorious consummation ; and if any- 
thing like envy be ever pardonable, it may surely 
be excused when we think of the delight of hear- 
'ing Beethoven and Mendelssohn speak to us 
| through an orchestra of perfect instruments. Even 
now their thoughts penetrate us with a divine 
pleasure. Our children may have a delight un- 
known to us, which will give them an experience of 
what it has not entered into our hearts to conceive. 


‘ 


{ 
| 
{ 
! 


[This article was written for the Living Age, by the 
Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, our new member of Congress. 
He has gone to Washington, a place where he will not 
probably find perfect harmony. } 
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Tue Burtoinec ror THE Exuimition or 1851.— 
The long deliberations as to the building to be erect- 
ed for the exhibition of 1851, have been terminated 
by a decision in favor of Mr. Paxton’s design and 
estimate. Mr. Paxton suggests a building chiefly 
of glass—in fact, a huge but elegant glasshouse. 
The great feature in its erection is, that no stone, 
brick or mortar will be necessary. All the roofing 
and upright sashes will be made by machinery, 
fitted together, and glazed with rapidity, most of 
them being finished previous to being taken to the 
place, so that little else will be required on the 
spot to fit the finished materials together. ‘The 
whole of the structure will be supported on cast 
iron columns, and the extensive roof he sustained 
without the necessity for interior walls for this pur- 

If removed after the exhibition, the mate- 
rials may be sold far more advantageously than a 
structure filled in with bricks and mortar, and some 
of the materials would bring in full half the origi- 
nal outlay. Complete ventilation has been pro- 
vided by filling in every third upright compartment 
with luffer boarding, which would be made to open 
and shut by machinery ; the whole of the basement 
will be filled in after the same manner. The cur- 
rent of the air may be modified by the use of coarse 
open canvass, which, by being kept wet in hot 
weather, will render the interior of the building 
much cooler than the external atmosphere. In or- 
der to subdue the intense light in a building cov- 
ered with glass, it is proposed to cover all the south 


side of the upright parts, together with the whole | 


of the roofs outside, with ealico or canvass, tacked 
on the ridge rafters of the latter. This will allow 
a current of air to pass in the valley under the eal- 
ico, which will, if required, with the ventilators, 
keep the air of the house cooler than the external 
atmosphere. ‘To give the roof a light and graceful 
appearance, it is to be on the ridge and furrow 
principle, and glazed with sheet glas&. The ridge 
and the valley rafters will be continued in uninter- 
rupted lines the whole length of the structure, and 
be supported by cast iron beams. ‘These beams 
will have ahollow gutter formed in them to receive 
the rain-water from the wooden valley rafters 
which will be thence conveyed through the hol- 
low columns to the drains. ‘These drains will be 
formed of ample dimensions under the whole of the 
pathways throughout. ‘The floors of the pathways 
are to be laid with trellis-boards three eighths of an 
inch apart, on sleeper-joists. This kind of flooring 
is econornieal, and can always be kept clean, dry, and 


pleasant to walk upon. The gallery floors are to} 


be close boarded. No timber trees need be cut 


down, as the glass may fit up to the boles of the | 


trees, leaving the lower branches under the glass 
during the exhibition; but Mr. Paxton does not 
recommend this course, as, for the sum of £250, 
he would engage to remove and replace every liv- 
ing tree on the ground, except the large old elms 
Opposite the Prince’s gate. Only a few years ago 
the erection of such a building as the one contem- 
plated would have involved a fearful amount of ex- 
pense ; but the rapid advance made in this country 
during the last forty years, both in the scientific 
construction of such buildings and the cheap manu- 
facture of glass, iron, &c., together with the amaz- 
ing facilities in the preparation of sash-bars ‘and 
other wood-work, render an erection of this de- 
scription, in point of expense, quite on a level with 
those constructed of more substantial materials.— 
l Times. 


We are sorry to have to announce the sudden 
death of Mr. James Smith, of Deanston, the emi- 
nent agriculturist. He was found dead in bed on 
Monday last, at the house of his cousin, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Catrine, Ayrshire. Perhaps in our day 
there is no man to whom agriculture owes so much. 
He was acknowledged by all agriculturists to have 
been the inventor and chief promoter of the modern 
system of thorough drainage—that is, the drainage 
through the land by pipe-drains, instead of over the 
laud by surface-drains. He had been engaged in 
the direction of extensive works of land-drainage. 
He had acted as one of the commissioners for in- 
quiring into the means of improving the health of 
towns, and had pursued that subject with so much 
energy that his health suffered from it. Latterly 
he had been engaged as one of the superintending 
inspectors of the General Board of Health; by 
whom his exertions were more especially directed 
to the application of the sewage water and refuse 
of towns to agricultural production. He was a 
man noted for his fertility of invention, and a very 
high order of ability. He was personally highly 
esteemed by those who served under him, as well 
as by these who served with him, by whom he will 
be greatly lamented.— Tunes. 


Peace Concress ar Frankrort.—This meeting 
is definitively settled. The German Senate have 
given their authorization for holding the congress. 
| Some of the most eminent men in Frankfort, includ- 
ing a member of the senate, are on the committee, 

and have engaged to do their utmost to secure effi- 
ciency to the congress. Its sittings will commence 
| August 22d, and arrangements are making to con- 
vey the English delegates and visitors from London 
on the 19th August. 


M. pe Lamartine and family arrived at Malta 
on the 26th ult. in the Oronte, French steamer, en 
route to Smyrna, to take possession of the property 
presented to him by the Sultan. 








Tuere has been an extraordinary balloon ascen- 
sion at Paris. M. Poiteven mounted into the air 
on horseback! A horse was suspended below the 
car, a rope-ladder extending from the saddle to the 
car; M. Poiteven seated himself on the horse, and 
the balloon was set at liberty ; the horse was rather 
restive at first, but soon became quiet. The 
aéronaut was seen ascending and descending his 
rope-ladder. When the balloon mounted very 
high, blood gushed from the horse's mouth; the 
| greatest altitude was three miles. M. Poiteven 
descended at Brie, seven leagues from Paris, with- 
out any mishap to himself or steed. He rode back 
to Paris on the horse. Passing through Grisi, he 
| was lionized at a ball, entering the ball-reom on his 
| horse. 





Heme’s Oprxron or THE StapiLity or Amert- 
'can Depenpenct.—Hume says, speaking of our 
first plantations in America, ** Speculative reason- 

ers, during that age, raised many objections to the 
| planting of those remote colonies, and foretold that 


| after draining their mother country of inhabitants, 


} 


| they would soon shake off her yoke, and erect an 
| independent government in America. But time 
has shown that the views entertained by those 
who encouraged such generous undertakings were 
more just and solid. A mild government and great 
naval force have preserved, and may still preserve 
during some time, the dominion of England over 
her colonies.” — 

This was written in 1758. 
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Prospectvs#.—This serk is conducted in the spirit of 
wittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
=@ The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aud Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Evaminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

@ The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


Tenrms.—The Livine Ace is published every Sutur- 
day, by E. Lirrecy & Co., corser of Tremont and Brom- 
fiela sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. x%4To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed (o the affice of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows .— 

Four copies for © e « « $20 00. 
hae COU ° ° ° $40 00. 
Twelve “ ‘ . . . - $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely soot | packed in neat boxes, 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may he had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
on broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
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now necomes every inte:ligent American to be informeg 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ane 
this not cnly because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a — process of sme to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot commute 
or foresee. = 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Coloniza ' 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyng +s 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our »wn. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
My a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wilt 
aspire to raise the stand *rd of public taste. 





Agencies.—wWe are desirous of making arrangemenw 
‘in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
| tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
| will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
'in the business. And we will gladly correspond ou this 
| subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 

ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphiet, 
at4} cents, But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
| and cannot legally ne charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1/ cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper 1s “any printed publicetion, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
| published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
| month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








| Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
| Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four cr 
| five weekly numbers. In this shape ‘t shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, contaimng tr 


good style; and where customers bring their numbers in | each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in | But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding | fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about !4 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
naitern, there will be no difficulty in maiching the future | containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


volumes. | eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bosrox. 





Wasurxoton, 27 Dec. 1845. 
Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the Englis : 
language, but this, Sy it» nnm-erse extent and comprehension, includes @ portraiture of the human mind in the utmos 
expansion of the present age. 


J. Q@. ADAMS. 


